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Solon Robinson’s Own Narrative 


On the last day of October, 1834, Solon 
Robinson arrived, and the following is his own nar- 
rative of that event: “It was the last day of October, 
1834, when I first entered this ‘arm of the Grand 
Prairie’. It was about noon, of a clear, delightful 
day, when we emerged from the woods, and, for 
miles around, stretched forth one broad expanse of 
clear, open land. At that time, the whole of this 
county scarcely showed a sign that the white man 
had yet been there, except those of my own house- 
hold. I stood alone, wrapt up in that peculiar sensa- 
tion that man! only feels when beholding a 
prairie for the first time—it is an indescribable, 
delightful feeling. Oh, what a rich mine of wealth 
lay outstretched before me. Some ten miles away to 
the southwest, the tops of a grove were visible. 
Toward that onward rolled the wagons with nothing 
to impede them. ****** Just before sundown, we 
reached the grove and pitched our tent by the side 
of a spring. What could exceed the beauty of this 
spot! Why should we seek farther? Here is every- 
thing to indicate a healthy location which should 
always influence the new settler.******* After en- 
joying such a night of rest as can only be enjoyed 
after such a day, the morning helped confirm to 
us that here should be our resting-place. In a few 
hours the grove resounded with the blows of the ax, 


>” 


and in four days we moved into our ‘new house’. 

Solon Robinson was thus the first settler upon the 
site of Crown Point, having located his claim upon 
the northwest quarter of Section 8. 


(Article from Counties of Porter and Lake, Indiana, 
1882, pg. 479 Historical and Biographical 
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Dedication 


Charlotte Wheeler Verplank—a name that is synonymous with Crown Point and, indeed, Lake 
County. 

To speak of her life and its impact upon this community would be, as someone has said, like 
striking a match to illuminate the sunset. 

We regret that our newer families and younger people did not have the privilege of knowing this 
kind and gracious lady during her more active years—to share that unforgettable picture of Char- 
lotte at the window of the Lake County Star office at 21 North Court Street. For forty years she oc- 
cupied the same chair at the same table, first as a reporter, then assistant to the editor, Fred Y. 
Wheeler. In 1947, she and her husband, A. J. (Bert) Verplank, purchased the paper and upon her 
father’s passing in 1948, continued to edit and publish the Lake County Star until their retirement 
in 1973. 


CHARLOTTE WHEELER VERPLANK 
Daughter of Fred Y. and Jeanette Wheeler 
Great-Great-Granddaughter of Solon and Mariah Robinson 
On behalf of a grateful community, 
this book is lovingly dedicated to 
Charlotte Wheeler Verplank 


Introduction 


This is a story, in word and picture, of Crown Point's one hundred and fifty year 
history . . . astory of people, places, things and events. 

It is a story of pride and progress, far from complete and short of perfection, but one 
that is meant to be true and accurate. We have attempted to print, as nearly as possible, 
only those items that have either been written in authentic records or have been related 
by those who have spent their lives in this community. 

We salute those of the past, whose faith, courage and sacrifice have given us our 
rich heritage, and those who today and will tomorrow seek to preserve it. 

One should not live in the past, but it is good to return for an occasional visit. May 
your visit through these pages of Crown Point’s yesteryear be enjoyable, exciting and 
rewarding. 


Charles W. Swisher 
Mable Wise Swisher 
Co-Editors 
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Solon Robinson - The Founder 


With the blunt simplicity of the unconscious great, 
Solon Robinson wrote his name at the beginning of 
the history of Lake County as precisly and as indeli- 
bly as he penned the closely written manuscripts 
that came, in part, into the possession of the Rever- 
end Timothy H. Ball, and to which he refers in one 
of his Lake County histories as “sheets written in 
clear, black characters of a plain, enduring beauty 
and of unusual strength”. And in reference to Solon 
Robinson, this rather trite figure of speech carries a 
strange deal of pertinence, in that, with him, writing 
was a natural, inevitable consequence of doing. His 
unceasing and amazingly varied activities and ob- 
servations were in no sense complete until they had 
been converted into some form of public address. 
Speeches, stories, newspapers articles, documents 
and novels, even family letters—bear witness to his 
innate ability to turn his experiences and experi- 
ments to a general and lasting account. It is not un- 
expected, then, that one who saw so clearly the re- 
lation of the part to the whole or the specific to the 
general, would be the first to realize the importance 
of recording the early history of Lake County and 
Crown Point for future reading and research. So 
keenly did he foresee the interest of later genera- 
tions in the actual settlement, that in 1847, he gave 
in his last address to the Lake County Temperance 
Society (whose founder he was) a full account of 
the pioneer years, an account whose solid factual 
frame work (relieved by sly flashes of humor, caus- 
tic, pointed personalities, thrilling pictures of winter 
hardships and lean, droughty summers, bitter de- 
nunciations of local barkeepers and drunkards) all 
of the Lake County histories have necessarily incor- 
porated or built upon. This speech, made to an ima- 
ginary audience in 1847, has been printed some- 
what recently in both Crown Point and Gary 
papers, the manuscript, I am told, being in the pos- 
session of the late Claude Allman of the former city. 
In it, he naturally tells of the settlement’s early ef- 
forts and consequent growth, referring to himself 
only as a participant in the establishment of the vil- 
lage which came to be called Crown Point. 

If it is true, that to know a man, one need only 
know his works, we have in this address alone a fair 
knowledge of his versatility and power. Yet that 
scarcely satisfies. When anyone captures our 
imagination and interest, we would know more 
about him. Not all about him, please, though that is 
the attempt that modern biographers, driven by a 
prying public, make, finding no tale too trivial to tell 
in their effort to humanize the great men who have 
come before. However much we may deplore any 


curiosity that tries to reduce all to the commonest 
denominator, we agree, I am sure, that much of the 
real man is to be accounted for in his parentage, his 
early environment—the certain innate and intimate 
qualities that are his before the outside world begins 
to draw out, deface or re-shape his inner self. 

In reality, Solon Robinson was the true Yankee 
he looked to be in later life. He was born in Tolland, 
Connecticut, October 21, 1803, the son of Jacob, 
whose grandfather James was the Puritan who had 
come over with the Pilgrims. This Jacob—it was a 
family name—was a cooper by trade. He married 
the pleasant and gentle Salinda Ladd of Coventry, 
and in their family Solon was the fourth son. 
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Solon Robinson 


The father died when Solon had just turned six, 
and one week after his death another son was born. 
Incapable of caring for so large a family, Mrs. 
Robinson sold everything and of necessity farmed 
her children out to learn the care of other flocks and 
lands. 

Young Solon showed a natural inclination and 
interest in farming and did as much of such work as 
his delicate health would allow. Taxing as it may 
have been, the apprenticeship did permit some time 


for schooling and, such as it was in the crossroad 
schoolhouse, he had the benefit of it until he was 
fourteen. He then apprenticed himself to a carpen- 
ter, showing the same handy skill that he had evi- 
denced in his work about the farm. But again ill 
health forced him out of this trade and he set him- 
self up with true Yankee instinct as a peddler. 


Mariah Robinson, wife of Solon 


In 1830 he married Miss Mariah Evans of Phila- 
delphia who was later to be referred to in Lake 
County history as Mrs. Solon Robinson, a woman 
of superior qualities, both gracious and good. They 
shortly moved to Jennings County, Indiana, and 
during their residence there two children were born, 
Solon Oscar in 1831 and Josephine (whom we 
lovingly remember as Grandmother Strait) in 1833. 

Unable to find the direct cause for his removal, I 
can only set down the fact that the last of October, 
1834, found Solon Robinson and his family at 
home in Northwest Indiana, in a grove that fringed 
what came to be known as Robinson’s Prairie and 
later after the survey of 1836, NW Sec. 8, T. 34 
W, Range 8. Here Leila, who later became widely 
known as Dr. Bedell of Chicago, and Charles were 
born. 

His removal to Jennings County and again to 
Northwest Indiana may have been blind responses 
to the urge of an ambitious pioneering spirit. Like- 
lier still, they may have been the carefully calculated 
moves of a farseeing man who foresaw the restless 
westward move of humanity until, as he says, “the 
shore of the Pacific was its boundary.” And in it, 
too, perhaps he saw chance for prosperity. At any 


rate, this second moving gave him countless oppor- 
tunities to develop the ingenuity and leadership that 
were by nature his. 

He began, from the day of his arrival, the unceas- 
ing labor to cultivate and promote which later earn- 
ed him the nickname of “Squatter King.” 

His early record of achievement is interesting and 

varied. Unfortunately, I can do no more than set it 
down in a most abrupt, meagre and disconnected 
way. 
Together with his brother Milo (who in 1839 was 
the first of the settlers to die), Solon opened a store, 
well stocked with goods and traded successfully 
with both white men and Indians, furnishing sup- 
plies for the settlers at what is now Merrillville, Wig- 
gins Point, and Red Cedar Lake. The consideration 
and interest in the Indians which he commemorated 
both in his actual treatment and in several of his 
writings—especially in “Me-won-i-toc’”—deserves 
particular notice at a time when the Indian was gen- 
erally exploited and abused. 

His cabin, a simple log affair that served many 
times as a godsend to families newly-arrived or still 
on their journey, stood northwest of the present 
square very near the spot indicated both by the 
marker placed there by the Lake County Historical 
Society in 1921, and by a second marker sponsored 
by the Julia Watkins Brass Chapter of the D.A.R. in 
1931. He built Lake County’s first courthouse with 
$500.00 of his own money and dedicated the struc- 
ture as a sort of community building where court, 
school, Sunday school, church, elections and tem- 
perance meetings were held. It even, though rarely, 
served as a jail, and so it was used until 1851. 

In 1836 when the territory that came to be Lake 
County was separated from Porter and Newton 
Counties and divided into three townships, North, 
Center and South, Robinson became justice of 
peace for Center Township. 

He, too, had the privilege of being the town’s first 
postmaster. All its mail was then directed to Lake 
Court House and in order to officiate as its distribu- 
tor he had to go to Michigan City to pick it up. 
Needless to say the deliveries were not daily and his 
remuneration of $8.24 for the first quarter was 
never greatly exceeded. 

His title of “Squatter King” came after his earnest 
work to prevent speculators from buying up Lake 
County claims that had been surveyed and put up 
for sale at LaPorte. Having formed a sort of squat- 
ter’s union, a society for mutual assistance, he went 
as its president, taking with him a corps of interested 
members, a list of lands entered, and a shotgun 
apiece. His speech there was so successful that the 
speculators were denied the right to bid, and the 
settlers bought their lands on agreeable long time 
payments and Solon went home “crowned” with a 
new name. 

After the fifteenth of February, 1837, Lake 
County was decreed independent and for some un- 


named reason the county seat was located at Liver- 
pool. Such dissatisfaction resulted that at last after 
endless dickering and argument it was changed to 
Lake Court House. 

Friends of Robinson, who was then serving as the 
county’s first clerk and map maker, as he had been 
its first claim agent, asked that the town’s name be 
changed to honor its founder. And so Crown or 
King’s Point came to be, a location which Robinson 
eloquently praises in his writings, commenting not 
only on its natural beauties, but strangely enough, 
upon its healthful situation, giving as one reason for 
his choice of it as a site, the fact that it was the Indi- 
ans’ summer home. In proof of it, perhaps, there 
was no need for a public burial ground until 1843, 
almost ten years after the town’s founding. 

That Solon Robinson’s need for expressing him- 
self in first doing, then writing, and both for benefit 
of others, was always present in his later life is borne 
out by the fact that in 1835, one year after his arri- 
val in Lake County, he sent a careful description of 
the new country to the “Republican and Banner,” a 
newspaper in Madison, Indiana, near his old home. 
In 1837, he began his series of agriculture articles 
for the Albany, N.Y., “Cultivator,” which he contin- 
ued for years and by them became a familiar name 
and advisor in thousands of American homes. In 
the early forties he sent his first contributions to the 
New York Tribune, so impressing its readers and 
editors that the latter part of that decade he was ask- 
ed to become its agricultural editor. “The Will” and 
“The Last of the Buffalo” were also written and 
published during the earlier years in Crown Point. 


Out of his growing interest in agriculture, an inter- 
est that tended strongly toward the serious, scienti- 
fic attention now given it, he originated the National 
Agricultural Society in 1841 at Washington, D.C. 
and established its branches in many states. Out of 
intensive work of this sort came the extraordinary 
mass of information set forth in the articles that ap- 
peared in Horace Greeley’s Tribune and later were 
gathered together and printed in two imposing vol- 
umes called “Hints for Farmers,” that ran through 
several editions and were at last translated into Ger- 
man. 

Because Mrs. Robinson did not share his desire to 
go to New York, her husband made frequent trips 
back and forth, during the years of ’49 to ’51. In 
1852, however, he quit Crown Point permanently, 
leaving all his property there in his wife’s care. Al- 
though he did not see her again, his letters to his 
wife express the sweetest affection and concern for 
her welfare and told her in careful detail all that he 
was doing in the interests of agricultural experi- 
ments and of the slave question, a situation he in- 
vestigated to his own discomfiture and indecision. 
Though he was nationally known as a determined 
abolitionist, his pity for the slave was somewhat 
overshadowed by his fear for the division of the 
Union. 
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During his association with Horace Greeley and 
C. A. Dana on the Tribune, he maintained a farm 
at East Yonkers, N.Y., and from his experiments in 
grafting, propagating, fertilizing, etc., drew material 
for the newspaper writing which constantly preoc- 
cupied him. From 1852 to 1870, each year is 
generously marked with publications, the most out- 
standing of which is “Hot Corn,” written in 1853, a 
collection of stories whose titles and extravagant 
sentimentalities remind one greatly of Dickens. This 
book had a tremendous sale for that time, selling 


Residence of Solon Robinson, Crown Point 
(Log structure at left.) 


over 60,000 copies and passing into several edi- 
tions. It is this book of humor so-called that caused 
Bungay to place Robinson among the 75 celebrities 
included in his “Crayon Sketches,” published in 
1854. On the contents page, together with the 
names of Webster, Emerson, Whittier, Irving, 
Lowell and others of like fame, appears the name 
of Solon Robinson “with portrait.” And the portrait, 
one with which we are familiar, bears out pretty 
nearly Bungay’s word picture of him: “He looks like 
an old man; his head is grey and his beard, which 
droops long from a kindly face, is entirely white. He 
is six feet high, his shoulders are stooped, his limbs 
long. He moves with an awkward gait, walks with a 
long stride and always with a cane, keeping his 
sharp blue eyes on the toes of his boots, yet seeing 
everything about him. He is not overwell dressed, 
wears black and sports a Quaker-looking hat, 
generally the worse for wear. His eyes, fair skin and 
soft brown hair are like his mother’s.” Bungay 
speaks, too, of his voice, soft when in parlour con- 
versation, but clear, vibrant and moving when he 
spoke to an audience, over which he had power to 
draw a tear or set a full room roaring. The man, 
himself, Bungay briefly sets forth as a memorable 
character in a few words: “A finely balanced combi- 
nation of seriousness and mirth, truthful, candid but 
too plain and blunt perhaps for personal popularity. 
The vicious will always hate him because his unfail- 
ing aim is to build society up to his own level, not 
lower himself to theirs.” Of the man’s intelligence 


and amazing versatility Bungay speaks most: “He 
could build a ship or a log cabin; write a phillippic or 
a sermon, set a table in a roar or draw tears from a 
full house. He had the wisdom that holdeth the 
plow, that glorieth in the good, that driveth oxen, 
and is occupied by their labors, and whose talk is of 
bullocks; who giveth his mind to make furrows and 
is diligent to give the kine fodder.” 

And of him the Reverend Timothy Ball said in 
real appreciation for the part he had played in the 
spiritual foundation of Crown Point: “He was af- 
fable, familiar, plain, hospitable and accommoda- 
ting, enjoying the wielding of influence and fond of 
gaining celebrity. Though not a professed Christian 
nor church member but deeply appreciative of its in- 
fluence, he brought the first minister to Crown Point 
in the person of Reverend Norman Warriner, and 
had the preaching conducted in his own home. He 
secured for his townspeople a library and worked 
diligently’ for a better school.” If there should be any 
trace of skepticism or unbelief among the residents 
of Crown Point, says Rev. Ball, its responsibility 
could not be laid to Solon Robinson. 

The last years of his life were spent in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, where he went for his health’s sake. 
Here he died in 1880. His grave in the corner of a 
mossy old cemetery is almost hid in a growth of cy- 
press. Nearby is the Union Congregational Church 


and in it is a brilliant window in memory of Solon 
Robinson. 


We need not search for the motives or ideals that 
actuated his life nor attempt to evaluate his services 
to his town (strangely enough, although so few of 
his many years here, Crown Point is his and he un- 
doubtedly belongs to it) his county and his country 
for he has already done that, too. In the address to 
the Temperance Society in 1847, referred to 
above, he said in closing: “Happiness, not wealth, 
should be the aim of all, though no man should al- 
low himself to be happy without he is doing some 
good in the world—promoting the happiness of his 
fellow creatures as well as of himself. As for myself, 
I will ask no prouder monument to my fame than to 
be assured that the members of this society will 
stand as mourners at my grave, and pointing to the 
lifeless form beneath the sod, shall truly say: ‘There 
lies a brother, who in this life had an ardent desire to 
promote the happiness to his fellow-creatures. May 
his historian be able to record that, in the latter years 
of his life, he was eminently successful in this’.” 


Above article written by Charlotte Wheeler 
Verplank for the files of the Gary Public Library, 
and published in the Lake County Star, Centennial 
Edition, celebrating the founding of Crown Point 
and Lake County, Friday, August 17, 1934. 


Early picture of Sanford home on North Main 
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Timothy H. Ball - The Historian 


To one interested in the beginnings of Lake 
County history and the pioneer men and women 
who made it, there seems a rather ironic injustice in 
the realization that, concerning the man who so 
patiently and laboriously gathered together, bit by 
bit, the precious details of that time, so little has 
been written. The usual formal biography—the trite 
facts of birth, family, education and endeavors, 
yes—but little, I think, of the real man that lay be- 
hind and actuated all his innumerable good works. 
To one of my generation, it is almost a shameful re- 
collection—our dismissal—sometimes our vocal de- 
rision—of this little, old, elf-like man as a “queer 
one” and a crank. That this white-bearded, white- 
haired man with the mild child’s face, frocked al- 
ways in a queerish black coat, broad-brimmed hat 
and limp white tie and walking unmindful of our 
mocking calls, should come to stand as a symbol of 
early Lake county culture is something to check all 
rash estimates. It is as though we had banished the 
prophet from his own country or brushed elbows 
with the spiritually great and failed to divine it. 
Those nearer his own time, no doubt, can estimate 
him more truly. For those of my own age, there 
must be a vast regret that we could not more nearly 
know the man who has given to our county a his- 
tory approached, I think, in but one other instance 
in our state for accuracy of fact and wealth of de- 
tail—culled with extraordinary foresight, painstak- 
ingly put together and often published at his own 
expense. With no other sources at hand, talk with 
my grandmother being impossible—I must draw my 
story of his life from his own Lake County history 
and stray allusions from the Historical Society re- 
cords in the Gary Library collection: 

He was born in the home of his grandfather Dr. 
Timothy Horton, in the present town of Agawam, 
then West Springfield, Massachusetts, on the 16th 
of February in 1826. It was a favorable period in na- 
tional history—only one president had died before 
his time. John Quincy Adams was in the White 
House and, just as favorable circumstances sur- 
rounded the new life of the nation, so did they 
augur a happy childhood for the new grandson, 
named for his mother’s father— Timothy Horton. 

The lineage of the Horton-Ball family is most in- 
teresting and substantial. Presumably going back to 
John Ball, the famous Kentish rebel preacher, the 
Ball line can be traced through the three Ball bro- 
thers who had immigrated to the south in the late 
seventeenth century. From one of these branches 


Timothy’s father, a lawyer near Augusta, Georgia 
at the time of his son’s birth. His mother was a de- 
scendant of the Hortons and Hamners, excellent 
old English stock. His grandmother on the Horton 
side was the daughter of the union of a Dr. Nicholas 
Ayrault, a Huguenot refugee who settled in Rhode 
Island in 1681 and Anne Breton, the daughter of a 
prosperous Huguenot farmer. From these ances- 
tors, Dr. Higgins declared, Timothy Ball obtained 
his great endurance, his unflagging religious faith 
and his bull-dog tenacity of purpose. 


Timothy H. Ball and Martha Caroline (Creighton) Ball 
(Golden Wedding picture, April, 1905) 


His father’s mother, a New England Chapin, 
came from a family of strong Puritan inclinations; 
so, young Timothy, in whom full four well establish- 
ed lines of Puritan-English ancestry—Ball, Horton, 
Hamner and Chapin—and one Huguenot strain 
were blended, the absence of iron clad principles 
would be impossible or at least inexcusable. 

When Timothy was two, his mother and family 
removed from Agawam to Columbia County, 
Georgia. Quaintly enough, the account says that his 


memory does not retain the ocean voyage from 
New York to Savannah but that he is able only to 
recall details of his Georgia home, his family and 
black servants. That, in itself, seems less an apology 
than a sign of precocity and presages the unusual 
mental ability he evidenced from his earliest school 
days. The family continued to live in Georgia until 
the fall of 1833. Then, when Timothy was eight, 
they all returned to West Springfield. For four years 
he, consciously or naturally, acquainted himself 
with New England customs and traditions and 
found himself deeply impressed with family-lore, 
with family portraits and escutcheons. 

In 1837, he came with his family, to which two 
new brothers had been added, to Indiana. City 
West, ten miles west of Michigan City, was their first 
home. Here Timothy learned the full meaning of 
frontier life, of the Indians, of the grandeur of Lake 
Michigan in storm, of its beauty in repose, of the 
solitary vastness of the sand dunes. The mid- 
summer following, he went exploring the Lake 
County prairies with his father and it was soon deci- 
ded that the Lake of the Red Cedar (our Cedar 
Lake) would be their permanent home. Here they 
were soon settled in a homeplace that continued 
theirs for thirty years. 

In 1863 his Crown Point home was establish- 
ed—the strange, little, rambling, brown house that 
declared its difference by ecclesiastical windows of 
stained glass—queer like its owner, we younger 
ones thought. To this house his son Herbert came 
home on vacation from medical college; in it his 
daughter Georgia was married. It remained home 
until its owner’s death—though it seems only a little 
while since its razing. 

No period in this man’s life is more indicative of 
his real self than that of his home and academic 
schooling. From his mother he learned somewhat 
of geography, arithmetic and botany and the pre- 
cious lesson of obedience. His father, a graduate of 
Middlebury College, began the teaching of Latin 
early indeed because eight years of age found Ti- 
mothy with Adams Latin Grammar memorized and 
three books of Latin readings nicely mastered. 

Upon the family’s removal to West Springfield at 
this time, he resumed his classical studies at the 
town’s academy, now undertaking Greek. In 1837, 
however, this sort of schooling was laid by. Cedar 
Lake offered more practical learning—the raising of 
sheep and cattle, farm chores, hunting, fishing, 
boating, and out-door occupations. With all the 
gaining of this practical knowledge there was still 
time for English studies—pursued, as he said, as a 
kind of recreation—with most of his interest ex- 
pended on arithmetic, surveying and philosophy. 
His youthful library shows somewhat how the twig 
was bent—‘‘Original Poems forInfant 
Minds”—Cowper’s poems in three volumes—the 
poetical works of Hemans, Heber and Pollok—and 
later in his lake home Ossian, of which he became 


inordinately fond. His liberal liking for the English 
poets did not, however, include Shakespeare for 
whom he admitted no taste at all. When he was 
seven years old, he had regularly attended a literary 
society in West Springfield, an interest which was 
further cultivated in the Cedar Lake Lyceum and 
later in Cedar Lake’s Belles Lettres Society. 

After the further classical study demanded for 
college entrance, he matriculated at Franklin Col- 
lege in 1848. Long in advance of the regular 
course, he was graduated with a B.A. degree in 
1850 and began teaching at once at the Hendricks 
County Seminary in Danville, Indiana. In 1851, 
while principal of Grove Hill Male and Female Aca- 
demy in Clarke County, Alabama, he specialized in 
English Grammar and prosody and in three years 
after graduation received his M.A. 

In 1860 a new course of study was taken up at 
the Newton Theological Institute in Boston. From 
this he was graduated after three years of diligent 
application. His formal schooling and the rigorous 
cultivation of his mind was in no sense finished, but 
was continued strenuously throughout his life. 

His religious life had outwardly begun with his 
joining of the Cedar Lake Baptist Church in 1845, 
having been baptized in Cedar Lake according to 
that church’s custom. He was licensed to preach in 
1857 and began his many years of active ministry in 
Danville, Indiana, going shortly after to Clarke 
County, Alabama, where he married Martha Caro- 
line Creighton in 1855, the daughter of an admir- 
able Clarke County pastor. 

He was ordained in Crown Point in 1855 and 
spent several of the years following preaching in the 
south. Pastor again in Crown Point in 1863, he 
augmented his missionary work by the establish- 
ment of the famous C.P. Institute in 1865. Six years 
later it was sold to the town of Crown Point for pub- 
lic school purposes for $3600.00. This interesting 
institution, opened on the site of the present grade 
school, admitted both boys and girls to four terms of 
ten weeks each, offering work graded from primary 
to preparatory—even to three years college courses 
for young women. His teaching, like his preaching 
ability, was marked, his interest in education genu- 
ine and unselfish as is shown by this paragraph 
copied from a current Chicago journal at the time of 
the sale of the Institute: 

If labor for the mind and heart is profi- 
table, if he who trains young minds for 
activity and usefulness, achieves success, 
then I doubt not that when the involved 
radical of my strange earthly life is solved, 
the unknown quantities of six years of 
varied labor here will come out in integers 
of determinate and real value. The equa- 
tion is one which no mathematician at 
present can solve, although he perceives 
entering into it a minus 1000. To sell 
was, for myself, financially needful; for 


the cause of education it was a retrograde 
movement. There are those whose real 
interests should have perpetuated such a 
school as a living power for years yet to 
come. 

Sixty years of teaching is proof of a devoted life, 
not to mention his work as a missionary pastor, 
carrying, as Bartlett Wood is credited with saying, 
the gospel to more in the county than any other 
minister ever has or ever can. It is as a minister that 
most of us think of him, a frequent visitor of the 
sick, a source of practical help to the poor and a 
comforting speaker at the graves of the dead. Asa 
minister, too, much of his writing was done. 
Though his history of Lake County credits him with 
six pamphlets, most of them of a religious nature, 
Wm. Hamilton, Gary librarian, in making a biblio- 
graphy for this year’s meeting of the Lake County 
Historical Society, found a total of thirty books and 
pamphlets, allowing, no doubt, for many more than 
the recognized six. In fact, his very first writing was a 
treatise on the “Immortality of the Soul,” published 
in Boston in 1851. Considering his writing apart 
from his preaching, we, of course, place a constant- 
ly increasing value on his historical data, for in it, as 
we have previously stated, he had collected in- 
numerable bits of seemingly unrelated and trivial 
matter and fitted them carefully into a perfect 
whole, giving to Lake County a priceless picture of 
its past. 

Besides his thirteen books and his various 
pamphlets, he is known to have made maps and to 
have contributed freely to current periodicals, even 


to have published three himself, one of which “Our 
Banner” — was for a number of years the Indiana 
state Sunday School organ. Often the whole cost of 
printing, binding, and distributing would be his, and 
though most of his publications brought him some 
income, his old age, I believe, found him with little 
to rely on. 

Though such an objective sketch as this can 
scarcely succeed in giving even the frailest outline of 
the man, there is enough between the lines of his 
endeavor to catch our imagination—to help us re- 
create somewhat the fine, unselfish spirit that spent 
itself as teacher, minister, writer and conscientious 
citizen in inculcating and perpetuating good. He 
closes his careful work in the “History of 1884” with 
these apt lines: 


I live for those who love me, 

For those who love me true, 

For the Heaven that smiles 
above me, 

And awaits my spirit, too; 

For the wrong that needs 
resistance, 

For the cause that lacks assistance, 

For the future in the distance 

And the good that I can do. 


Above article written by Charlotte Wheeler 
Verplank for the files of the Gary Public Library, 
and published in the Lake County Star, Centennial 
Edition, celebrating the founding of Crown Point 
and Lake County, Friday, August 17, 1934. 


Timothy H. Ball 
Writer of a Million Words 


Timothy H. Ball, Baptist minister, teacher and 
historian, played a major role in the religious, edu- 
cational and cultural life of Crown Point and Lake 
County during the last half of the last century. He 
wrote and published books on various topics, many 
minor observations which proved interesting as well 
as humorous. One instance he wrote, with tongue 
in cheek, in regard to the weather conditions in 


1838, as follows: 
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“A summer of severe drouth and great sickness. 
So scarce was water that muskrats, driven out of 
their usual haunts, were found wandering about in 
search of it; and even went into houses and about 
wells to find some water to quench their thirst. One 
of these animals entering the house of Solon Robin- 
son, never so much as asked for a drink of whiskey, 
but went directly to the water bucket.” 


(Article from Lake County Star, 3-28-1974) 


The Old Court House 
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(Courtesy of Betty Traves) 


The “Old” Court House - Crown Point 


In view of the special value of this Centennial edi- 
tion as a historical and biographical record and reali- 
zing that many copies of it will be laid away and pre- 
served, it is deemed fitting to tell of Lake County’s 
first court house, after one erected by Solon Robin- 
son had been abandoned for such purposes. 


The half tone illustration of the old frame court 
house will bring back pleasant recollections to those 
who lived in this county during the days between 
1849 and 1879. To them it will recall events with 
which their lives are a part. A building that for thirty 
years was closely connected with the history of 
town and county in which many stirring events had 
happened. Before entering upon the incidents con- 
nected with the erection of this court house and 
other county buildings shown in the illustration, it is 
not improper to go farther back into the history of 
the county and set out some of the facts relating to 
the prior county buildings. Beginning with 1837, 
Lake County had four buildings erected and design- 
ed for a court house. One erected at Liverpool and 
a short time afterwards moved to a point near Blue 
Island ninety years or more ago, being floated down 
the Little Calumet river on a raft, and there it was 
used for several years as a tavern. 


In the early summer of 1837 Milo and Solon 
Robinson erected a small one story house near the 
south west corner of what is now the public square, 
in which they placed a stock of goods and for 
several years maintained a general store. After the 
county had been organized and before the county 
seat had been permanently located, Solon Robin- 
son, believing that the county seat should be loca- 
ted in the geographical center of the county, and 
having faith in his ability to secure its location at this 
place, at his own expense erected a two-story log 
house directly east of the one then occupied by him 
and his two brothers for a store, the two buildings 
adjoining. This two-story building he gave to the 
county for a court house. What is now Joliet street 
ran across and over what is now the public square 
and this log court house was on the south side of the 
street. 


In history this is what is known as the “Old Log 
Court House.” It was between thirty and thirty-five 
feet long and twenty-five feet wide with an outside 
stairway on the north side. The ground room was 
used for a county jail, and the second story for the 
court room. Although the contract for the erection 
of the new court house was let in 1849, the building 


was not completed until some time late in 1850, 
and the old log court house served the purpose for 
which it was constructed until September, 1850, 
when the east part, that is the two-story part, was, 
by an order of the county commissioners, sold on 
September 5th of that year. 

As stated the frame court house was commenced 
in 1849 but was not completed for a long time. 
George Earl was the architect, and on the third of 
December, 1849 he was allowed the sum of $15.00 
for drawing the plans for the building. Jeremy 
Hixon was the contractor, and it is proven beyond 
question by the records that the old court house was 
in use in the summer of 1850 as on June 7th the 
commissioners allowed a bill of two dollars for re- 
pairs on the “old court house.” 

This new court house was sixty-seven feet long, 
thirty-seven feet wide and twenty-seven feet high 
and stood facing the south, the south line of the 
building being perhaps a few feet south of the south 
side of Clark street as now located and midway be- 
tween Main and Court streets. There were three 
rooms, one for the court room, one for a jury room 
and one for the sheriff's office. Nearly the whole of 
the building stood in what is now Clark street, north 
of the present county building. Two brick office 
buildings were also erected about this time, one east 
of the new court house and the other west. The 
office building on the east, shown in the illustration, 
was used by the county auditor and treasurer, while 
the one on the west was for the use of the recorder 
and clerk. The total cost of this court house was 
about $10,000. The county was at this time without 
a jail in which it could with safety confine its prison- 
ers and was obliged to use a room in the house of 
John W. Dinwiddie for the purpose, as is proven by 
an order made by the commissioners of March 4, 
1851, in which they adopted the south room on the 
second floor of Dr. Dinwiddie’s house for such pur- 
pose and in which to confine one, Bowdish Bailey, 
for a term of sixty days. Plans and specifications for 
a new jail were ordered December 5th, 1850, and 
on the 14th of March following the contract for the 
erection of a new jail was let to Henry M. Nash for 


the sum of $2,600, and it was directed that the jail 
be located from six to ten feet west of the west line 
of Main street and on the north line of the county 
lot, which fixes the location of this building as being 
thirty feet south of the building now known as the 
Allman block, and wholly in which is now Clark 
street. A small portion of the gable and roof of this 
jail is shown in the picture immediately in the rear of 
the brick office building. 

Between the court house and the treasurer’s 
office is shown a set of scales erected there by 
Janna S. Holton. For thirty years these buildings 
served the county well, and pages of interesting his- 
tory could be written of the stirring scenes and inci- 
dents that took place within their walls. Interesting 
and famous trials, civil and criminal, noted pleas of 
lawyers to court and jury, exciting and tempestuous 
political debates, almost sacred in the recollections 
of those who heard them, bring back those days, 
and fond recollections carry the older men and 
women back to the many times they met within the 
walls of this old frame court house. Like their build- 
ers, these structures have given way to others, and 
in 1879 a contract was let for the erection of the 
court house which since that time to the present has 
been enlarged on two different occasions. 


When this picture was taken the place now desig- 
nated and known as the public square was indeed 
and in fact what its name indicated, a “public 
square.” It was here that the circus tent was pitched 
and where many of our now businessmen played 
“mibs.” It was here that public gatherings of all kinds 
were held, where many a hotly contested game of 
baseball was played, where many a soldier boy 
came forward and pledged his life to his country’s 
cause in time of need. Upon the completion of the 
new court house, the old frame building was sold to 
John G. Hoffman and by him moved to West Joliet 
street and converted into what was known years 
ago as Hoffman’s Opera House. The old jail is now 
a residence property on South West street. 


(Article from Centennial Edition, Lake County 
Star 8-17-1934) 


Crown Point in the 1870's 


By Schuyler C. Dwyer 


Friends—Just to carry you back some five dec- 
ades within the remembrance of most of us, when 
we were small boys and girls, and which we trust 
will be of some interest to all of us. 


We remember back to the presidential campaign 
in ’72 when the little boys about town were cajoled 
to “Hurrah for Grant!” That was the beginning of in- 
terest for some of us in politics. 

That campaign saw two civil war veterans, viz, 
John Donch and John Dwyer, elected to the re- 
spective offices of County Recorder and Sheriff re- 
spectively, and if memory serves correctly, W. W. 
Cheshire, the Dean of School Supervisors, and 
John Krost, and J. C. Sauerman, were elected to 
the respective offices of County Clerk, Auditor and 
Treasurer, respectively; and Amos Allman had the 
first abstract office, in the Treasurer’s office. With 
the exception of sheriff, they had their offices in two 
small brick buildings, each about the size of a coun- 
try District School house, on either side of the old 
white frame Court House, on the site North of and 
opposite and facing the present Court house 
square, in what was then called the Court House 
yard. At that time this court house yard faced what 
was then known as the public square (the present 
Court house yard). Oh! — the fond memories that 
cling about that old Locust tree shaded court-house 
yard. Here it was about the old building on warm 
summer evenings we played “Hide and Seek” and 
“Run, Sheep run,” while our voices resounded 
throughout the then small town. On the rear of this 
court-house yard was also the Sheriffs weather 
beaten frame barn, and to the rear of the Clerk and 
Recorder’s office facing Court Street was the Volun- 
teer Fire Department house, containing the “Soda 
Fountain” engine and other apparatus. This Fire 
Department house had a big bell in it’s cupola that 
was as important to the boys about town as the In- 
dependence Bell is to Philadelphia visitors, and on 
one occasion it had to be removed from it’s belfry 
for some purpose, and it was pushed out, and in 
falling it all but buried itself in the lawn, causing a 
great round hole that gave the boys a chilling thrill, 
when it was looked upon. Far be it from your narra- 
tor’s aim to omit any of the illustrious townsmen of 
our county seat at that time, but the name of one 
man connected with that Fire Company is heroically 
impressed upon our mind and that is the name of 
Abe Sherman, the gun-smith. In those days public 
rain-water cisterns were excavated about town, and 
the fire hose connected with the hand-pump ap- 
paratus, which was manned by several men pump- 
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ing by hand on either side of it which produced the 
pressure needful to force the water on to the fire. 
Some here may remember a few of the bad fires of 
that period, among them the Frank Tillotson Livery 
Barn conflagration on Main Street, in which several 
business stores burned, and the Dan Elston $5000 
barn fire on extreme end of South Court Street. 
Those were then—fortunes reduced to ashes. 

The then weather beaten frame jail building stood 
on the west side of Main Street adjacent to the rear 
of the Auditor and Treasurer’s office hereinbefore 
mentioned. This building was then occupied by 
Orin Furman and family, as keeper of the jail, and 
the Sheriff's home, and office. There were never 
more than two or three prisoners therein at a time, 
and seldom more than one and most of the time, 
none. 

The interior of the old Courthouse was the same 
as most of us have seen in like buildings down the 
State. Here the Common Pleas and Circuit Court 
judge presided for a few day’s term at infrequent 
periods. Here it was that Pat Maguire, a rotund Irish 
bailiff was boss of all he surveyed, and if anybody 
anywhere in town was needed as a witness or juror, 
Pat would step out on the porch and loudly call their 
names three times and you may know they would 
come running. We will not undertake to name the 
early judges as that is being covered by a worthy 
contemporary, and will cite an instance only, of the 
instant death of one of these judges from heart dis- 
ease or apoplexy, viz, Judge Anthony, while eating 
at the Rockwell house., This caused a startling sen- 
sation to us children, to learn that anyone could die 
so suddenly. Among the early prominent lawyers of 
that time was Martin Wood, and | must digress a 
moment to relate an innocent amusing incident 
concerning him which is reported to have occurred 
in the court room and is by no means to his dis- 
credit, for the lawyers had to laboriously write out 
by long hand all their manuscripts, the typewriter 
machine not having at that time been invented. His 
clerk or an attachee in the court-room, had handed 
him a document, hastily written, which he could not 
read and in his pleasant though gruff voice he ex- 
postulated; “Who wrote that?” and the attendant 
answered, “Yourself, Mr. Wood!” whereupon, the 
latter, not to have his penmanship discredited, 
replied, “Oh, yes!, I see, I see, plain enough for 
anybody.” 

The public square with it’s circus bill-boards and 
the highly colored posters thereupon were more 
attractive to us youngsters than the National Art 


Galleries are to us to-day. The base-ball diamond, 
and the rings on the ground for the marble games 
are cherished memories, and Tom Wilmarth — the 
lumber-man, kicking Crown Point's first foot-ball so 
high and far it landed on the roof of Cheshire Hall 
— later Central Music hall, will never be forgotten. 

The Rockwell and the Hack houses were the 
main taverns. The prevailing rates were about 
$1.00 per day, American plan, three good meals 
and a comfortable room for a night’s lodging. Few 
farmers could afford that luxury, however, and 
most of them would bring a “Snack” from home, or 
get a lunch — of cheese and crackers and eat at the 
grocery. Then was when people knew the value of 
money and treasured it. The porch of the Rockwell 
hostelry was the gathering place of the sages about 
town, who sat in the old fashioned arm chairs tilted 
back against the wall and spun their yarns by the 
hour. Tim Rockwell and his worthy wife were the 
proprietors, and in fancy we can still see their kindly 
faces and figures. The Rockwell house stood facing 
Court street on the North side of Joliet road. 

Do you remember that in those early days Lake 
County supported four weekly newspapers pub- 
lished at Crown Point, viz. The Lake County Star, 
The Crown Point Register, The Cosmos and the 
Frie Presse? The last named was printed in Ger- 
man. The public school buildings, the brick on 
South Court street, and the frame Institute on the 
North side. The First National bank here was the 
only one in the County, and the late John Brown 
was at the head of it. Churches of all main denomi- 
nations thrivingly existed, and afforded the best of 
wholesome instruction and entertainment. As 
stated, the North side of the square was occupied 
by the court-house and County offices. To the 
North and adjacent to the frame jail was a tall brick 
building which then housed the Crown Point Reg- 
ister. A Mr. Frank Bedell was the publisher, or was 
connected with it’s publication. The Bedell family 
had the town mansion at that time, which was on 
the West side of North court street — a block and a 
half from the public. square. It was a real showy 
place at that time, and the spacious gently sloping 
flowered grounds around it were blooming bowers 
of beauty. On the east side of the business district, 
observing from the North end, we recall the Cos- 
mos printing office conducted by the venerable Mr. 
Millikan, where some of the boys about town liked 
the job of folding the papers as they watched 
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the handpress work. The Whipple photo studio, the 
Tillotson Livery, the Hildebrandt Tailor Shop, 
Griffin and Son’s law Office, Geisens furniture store 
were among other business establishments in this 
block. Shoulter’s drug store, Coffin’s meat market, 
Meyer and Berlin’s grocery were in the next block 
South, and a barber-shop with the first colored bar- 
ber, in fact the first colored man we had ever seen. 
So impressed was your narrator then 4 or 5 years 
old with his color, that upon my return home from 
downtown | proceeded to black up with shoe black- 
ing, and when Mother inquired what in the world I 
was doing | replied: “I’m going to be Hardesty’s 
colored man!” 

The bakery and Sauerman’s harness shop, States 
Williams’ shoe store, Clark and Pinney’s grocery, 
First National Bank, Hartupee’s hardware, Griesel’s 
furniture and Schlemmer’s Dry-goods stores are 
also remembered. The Miller and Heiser hotels at 
the intersection of Main and Joliet streets, and the 
Hack House, well conducted by some of the family, 
we especially commemorate today, and Rod Well’s 
Livery was adjacent on the Southwest across Main 
street from there was the Post Office, with Mr. 
Farley as Postmaster and Horn’s Tailoring shop. 


Schwartz’s drug-store, Krinbill’s dry goods and 
clothing and Church’s grocery, with one other store 
made up the occupancy of the ground floor of the 
brick block on the South side of the Square, while 
Eder Brothers, Tobacconists, Minas Brothers Har- 
ness, etc. Ruschli and Simon, Meats, Jack Houk 
shoes and Strike Conway shoe repairer, Wise, the 
Tinner, and John Prier, Agricultural Implements, 
occupies the frame business buildings in order there 
as mentioned. 


Across the street on the West side of the square 
was Dr. Harvey Pettibone’s M.D. office, and the 
Rockwell House as stated, and Paul Raasch’s Flour 
and Feed store, with his Livery in the rear, and 
Smith Conway’s blacksmith shop. Thus, the then 
business district has been described, with probably a 
few, none the less important exceptions, omitted, 
which we hope some other narrator will cover. 

These former scenes recur to our minds, when 
revisiting the County-seat, and about them are clus- 
tered many amusing and cherished memories. 


(From History of Lake County, Vol. X, pgs. 134 to 
138) 


Cheshire Hall 


By Mrs. Belle Wheeler 


(The following paper was prepared for the literary 
exercise of Wednesday evening, September 3rd, 
and was read, as mentioned, which fact will ac- 
count for the construction of the opening sentence. 
For readers who may not know the family relation- 
ship of the county, the editor will take the liberty to 
say here, that Mrs. Wheeler is the wife of J. J. 
Wheeler, one of the editors of the Lake County 
Star, a daughter of Janna S. Holton, and a grand- 
daughter of Solon Robinson, the first settler in 
Crown Point.) 


. 


When requested by Mr. Ball to take part in these 
exercises, and our subject was assigned us, we felt 
that it was quite a serious undertaking for a novice 
in such matters, and hesitated to attempt what 
might be the beginning of a brilliant literary career; 
but as he assured us it was our duty we will try to 
make it our pleasure as well, doing the best we can 
with the facts and figures at our command. 


When in the year 1873 the building was erected 
which contained the large room fitted up with every 
convenience, as we thought, for the holding of lec- 
tures, concerts, dramas, and the like, the town had 
reason to feel proud of having a town-hall, which, 
after proper dedicatory exercises, received the 
name of its owner and builder, Mr. W. W. 
Cheshire, whocame here from the South during the 
war to take charge of our public schools, and who 
has since remained a citizen, being now absent in 
government service. The county was also greatly 
benefitted, for here the institutes, the political 
speeches, and all forms of public meetings were 
held. And this Society of Pioneers held several 
meetings under its roof if we mistake not. It has 
been the scene of many happy gatherings, and its 
audiences have listened to some of the finest lectur- 
ers of these times, the most notable of which were 
those given under the auspices of the Lecture Club, 
of which Mrs. J. W. Youche was secretary, and 
from whose books we glean the following: There 
were given lectures by Prof. Swing, Rev. Dr. 
Thomas, Will Carleton, Phoebe Cousins, Fanny 
McCartney, Rev. Mercer, Gen. Kilpatrick, Mrs. 
Livermore, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. 
Anthony, Dr. Brook Herford, Benj. F. Taylor, Mrs. 
Dunn, a series of five lectures by James K. Apple- 
bee, reading by Laura E. Dainty, entertainments by 
the Hutchinson family, and others. After the walls 
of this hall have echoed the talented voices of such 
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a long list of lecturers of world-wide fame, it can 
never be utterly buried in oblivion. From its platform 
we have also often heard our own home talent, 
Rev. Mr. Ball, Judge Field, and many others. Mr. 
and Mrs. Cheshire were both active and willing 
workers in this society who with the rest of the 
members deserve and receive the thanks of the 
literary public. 


Cres Ianitrec 
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(Photo by Al Gruber) 


Cheshire Hall - 1984 


We regret that our first pride, Cheshire Hall, is a 
thing of the past, though we think it devoted to very 
good use, being the “abode of journalism,” we 
would have been glad could its doors have been 
kept open to the Lake county public, as long as time 
would let its portals stand, and the name of its proj- 
ector be kept green in the memories of the coming 
generations. 


(From T. H. Ball’s History of Lake County, 1884, 
pgs. 148, 149) 
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Semi-Centennial Planned 


Probably the first reference to a “semi-centennial 
celebration of the settlement of our county” was 
made twelve years ago, near the close of a former 
volume, “Lake County, 1834-1872.” It was then 
considered sure that in the ordinary course of 
events there would be this year a special “gathering 
of the sons and daughters of Lake.” 

The Old Settlers’ Association of the county, as 
was natural and appropriate, took the lead in ar- 
ranging for such a celebration. They appointed a 
committee of arrangements consisting of George 
Willey, O. Dinwiddie, H. Dickinson, Charles 
Marvin, Frank Gibson, Nathan Wood, H. Keilman, 
Augustus Wood, Joseph Small, Jacob Wise, and S. 
W. Shuneman, which committee reported at the 
annual meeting of the association in 1883. 


Report 
The Committee to whom was referred the consider- 
ation of arrangements for our semi-Centennial 
Celebration, report the following: 

1. That we hold next fall in the early autumn of 
1884, a CELEBRATION, commemorating the 
early settlement of our county, and reviewing its 50 
years of growth. 

2. That we invite to take part with us in such 
celebration not only all the present citizens of the 
county, but all who have gone forth from our 
borders and have become citizens in other counties 
and states; and especially all the old pioneers of 
Lake and their descendants, and all who were born 
in Lake county and are now citizens in other 
counties; and that we extend to the pioneer settlers 
and their descendants the hospitalities of this Asso- 
ciation; and that in thus inviting home for a RE- 
UNION all the sons and daughters of Lake, we 
assure to them all a share in the well known hospi- 
tality of the citizens of our county. 


That such invitation be issued in the name of this 
Association, through a special committee of invita- 
tion, making use of the best available means of 
communication with those whom we invite. Com- 
mittee of Invitation: George Willey, James H. 
Luther, Bartlett Woods, Amos Hornor, T. A. 
Wason, John Brown, T. Serjeant, T. H. Ball, H. 
Beckman, Mrs. M. J. Dinwiddie, Mrs. Eliza Marvin, 
Mrs. J. Fisher, and Parley A. Banks. 
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THE CELEBRATION 


On Wednesday, September 3rd, the morning 
dawned as pleasantly as could be desired. The early 
and even the late autumn is usually very pleasant 
around the southern curve of Lake Michigan. At 
sunrise, the town bells were rung and the stars and 
stripes were unfurled to the breeze on the top of the 
court-house. 

The people from town and country began to _ 
gather in due season at the Fair Ground. A fresh 
breeze sprang up which made speaking in the open 
air more difficult; but which sent the waters in the 
little lake on the grounds, known as Fancher’s 
Lake, dancing merrily in the bright sunshine. 

The officers of the Old Settlers Association 
became officers of the Semi-Centennial Celebration 
without any formal vote, and the public exercises 
were opened at the stand in the grove, in due form 
at about 10:30a.m.... 


(From T. H. Ball’s history, Lake County 1884) 


(Courtesy of Ernest Scheub) 


Wednesday, Oct. 7, 1896, Flowers still untouched by the frost 
breath. This is a great day for Crown Point. Mr. William 
Jennings Bryan, the democratic candidate for President, left 
his train at the Pan Handle station amid the cheers of a large 
crowd and, in a carriage drawn by four white horses, escorted 
by ex-Senator Kopelke, passed on North Street to the court 
house square where he spoke to a large audience. He then 
passed on from Crown Point to Hammond. 
(Caption from Old Settler’s Ass’n. Report 1896-1900) 


Semi-Centennial Records of 1884 


These pages are a copy of the recorded papers 
and records of the Semi-Centennial Celebration of 
the settlement of Lake County, Indiana, held by the 
Lake County Old Settlers and Historical Society at 
Crown Point, Indiana, September 3, 1884 and are 
presented to you for your information at the Cen- 
tennial Celebration of the settlement of this County, 
held in Crown Point, Indiana, August 17, 18, 
1934. 


Written after the following sealed pages, of the 
contents of which I am ignorant, but which when 
opened, I am sure, will harm no one, | take the lib- 
erty to write here a few words. 


Born in 1826, (becoming a boy resident of Lake 
County in 1837, a member of a pioneer family), 
unless I should live to be 108 years of age, of which 
there is no probability, cannot be present in the 
great re-union of 1934. 

But there are many, even if I do not reach the av- 
erage length of life of my American ancestors which 
is 80 years, there are many whom | know now and 
love, especially the children in our Sabbath schools, 
who will be living then. They will be the men and 
the women then, of sixty years of age and under. 
Some of them, many of them, | trust will take part 
in the centennial celebration, and I am sure that 
some of them will remember, I hope pleasantly and 
lovingly, the name and the efforts of one who has 
tried faithfully to do his part in preserving truthful 
memorials of the past. Regarding you now as be- 
loved children, into whose eyes | have so often 
looked, looking forward to what you then will be as 
honored men and women, I have only to add, May 
the blessing of our Father in heaven be upon you 
and your children. T.H Ball 


In presenting this book to the citizens of Lake 
County, at the Semi-Centennial celebration of 
1884 I intended it not only as a book of record for 
the inscription of the names of pioneers, old settlers 
and others but also in it to be recorded the full pro- 
ceedings of said meeting with other historical facts 
and reminiscences, not knowing at the time that 
Rev. T. H. Ball intended to publish an additional 
history, with an account of the celebration which I 
approved and aided and to which you of 1934 are 
indebted for a great number of dates and facts 
which if obtained at all would be after great trouble 
and research. 
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J. A. Little 
(Joseph) 


Joseph A. Little, President of 
Semi-Centennial Celebration 1884 


One feature of 1884 seems unnoticed by the his- 
torian—the reunion of many of the old original set- 
tlers, who, coming as they did from almost every 
state and nation, and living on intimate terms as 
neighbors, for a period of from 25 to 50 years 
mutually dependent on each other as they neces- 
sarily were, constituted a tie that ripened into friend- 
ship differing though, we have, on many measures 
and questions, thus forming as pure a type of an 
American citizen as can well be found elsewhere. 

Benefitted and aided we have been by each other 
in rounding off the sharp corners of state and 
national prejudice, each still retaining his individ- 
uality, for I can tell generally to a state, the origin of 
my companions without the asking. 

Now on this third of September, 1884, of which 
due notice had been given in the papers and other- 
wise, what would naturally be the train of thought 
flashing through the mind of the pioneer and old 
settler as they drove on their way to Crown Point? 
Surely it would go back to their earliest adventures 
in Lake County, of this one and that one—and we 
shall meet them today—how we fought the prairie 
fire, and hurried up the breaking plow, when every 


minute meant a wheat stack— how we almost resur- 
rected the horses from the many sloughs and the 
mire of Deep River—how we saved the ferry-man 
from the sin of extortion by laying him gently but 
firmly in the bottom of his boat and giving him a free 
ride to the smiling shore on the other side. Right in 
this connection the old adage comes to mind: “Un- 
check your horses, boys, if you don’t know how 
deep the water is.” | think of the treacherous ice on 
the Kankakee and the sag and its retaining grip, and 
the unloading, and when the last sack, at the ex- 
pense of much muscle, is safely packed to the 
shore, the wagon must be wrenched from its slow 
yielding grasp seeming to claim for its own all that 
broke through its trap-like, deceiving sod. 


“Are you not driving a little fast?” “Maybe we are, 
sonny, but we want to be getting there sometime.” 
Thus came the old and young. Then with the many 
greetings, songs, and historical oration, reviewing 
much of their early deeds and troubles, the band 
rendering sweet, melodious notes, with martial airs 
betimes, the dinner, so aptly described by Mr. Ball, 
is over. 

All helped to exhilarate the old settler to his best. 


There are among us some good orators, not all 
educated and trained for the stage, but who can 
make and hold well their points. 


In the circle, also, are men that can skillfully and 
with deliberation reiterate events of the past, and 
“with the telling is half the story.” What is more na- 
tural around these dinner circles than that conversa- 
tion should turn to events of early settlement? At 
the first lull which brings to the front one of those 
skillful, long-winded men with “That just puts me in 
mind,” and the ball is rolling, no lack of narrators 
with inexhaustible stories of material, some eulo- 
gizing the dead that have gone before, and those 
who have departed to other climes. Some of the 
circles were not entirely broken up till long after the 
proceedings of the afternoon had commenced and 
re-reformed again at an early hour the second day 
with refreshed memory of the events of the early 
days. 

Ladies and gentlemen of ’34, it was an enjoyable, 
pleasant, very pleasant meeting. I cannot describe 
it—men of different styles reared in unlike sur- 
roundings relating their adventures in the new 
country, in a diversity of ways, made it all the more 
enjoyable. That some of the excitement of the hour 
may have slightly exaggerated is possible. Who 
would chide a brother in a time like this? The remi- 
niscences of the most were substantially correct. 

Be assured that the immigration and continued 
residence in this County in the early years from 
1850 to 1884 including as it did the long dull times 
following the financial disturbance of 1837 was at- 
tended with many privations, disappointments or 
delays in the realizing of fond hopes, was discour- 
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aging in the extreme, requiring great courage, per- 
severance and a firm faith in the future. 

Do you wonder that we are jubilant on this semi- 
centennial day? Just out of the woods financially, 
some coming from oppressed lands, some from the 
sterile rockbound, but dear old New England hills, 
with some from nearly every state who sought here 
their fortunes, are in possession of comfortable if 
not permanent homes, surrounded by lands which, 
if tickled by the plow that runs as smooth as the kee! 
of a vessel, will laugh a crop. 

With our thanksgiving and rejoicing may be and 
our posterity ever prove true to the Providence that 
guided and guarded us here, to our country and 
ourselves. 

Being satisfied that the names inscribed in this 
book are far from being as good handwriting as 
would have been under more favorable circum- 
stances | hope an apology is not out of place. They 
were written in the open air, on the grounds, the 
book being passed from group to group for signa- 
tures. 

In the Lake County History of 1884, page 186, 
an omission is made by one of my best of friends, 
John Brown, of Sugar Grove in the list of islands on 
the marsh. This island is situated in Sections 29 and 
30, town 32, range 9. 

The Indian name signified Medicine Island. All 
kinds of timber and shrub except the evergreens 
seemed to flourish there. Tradition says all Indian 
medicine men of different tribes were allowed free 
pass there to dig roots. It was undoubtedly the 
heaviest piece of timber in the county. Large sugar 
trees, two and three feet in diameter showed innu- 
merable scars from tapping, nearly to their center, 
indicating that our predecessors had a sweet tooth. 

Also a mistake in the description of “The Indian 
Battle Ground” page 187. Mr. Brown describes it as 
almost a perfect circle. I am satisfied it is slightly ob- 
long and made up a-great number of straight 
courses, indicating that the superintendent was an 
engineer or a soldier. The French were with the Pot- 
tawatomies more or less, from about 1680, and 
doubtless interested in protecting them against 
other tribes. 


I will try and have a survey and plan of the Battle 
Ground made and deposited with the historian of 
Old Settlers Association. 

On the S. W. quarter of S. W. quarter of Section 
16, town 32, Range 9, are more extensive works, in 
the shape of rifle pits, than at Battle Ground, but no 
ditch around the works. 

I have noticed rifle pits on Long and Round 
White Oak Islands and River Ridge, also on many 
smaller islands from five or six to twenty or thirty in 
a place, generally in something of a horse-shoe 
shape. 


The land and timber of Lake County as! first saw 
them in 1855, (late for an old settler) emigrating 
from among the hills of New Hampshire, | can say, 
as did the Pottawatomies when they first became 
the possessors of this region, “Wonderful land.” Al- 
though improvements had been commenced 
twenty years before and many settlers were enjoy- 
ing the reward of their enterprise and industry, yet 
as a whole the original wildness was but slightly 
marred. The settlers had made use of but a small 
part of the best timber in the construction of build- 
ings, fences, etc. If the house was in the timber and 
cattle had tramped sufficiently to destroy vegetation 
and thus prevent prairie fire, thickets of saplings had 
sprung up and were making vigorous growth. 

Nice trails ran from neighbor to neighbor, also 
from a diversity of points centering at some post 
office on commencement of a town, also leading 
trails through the county to Chicago and other 
points and known by different names, deploying a 
little occasionally to right or left to avoid the settlers 
fence where it encroached on the line of old trails. 
Very little work had been d6ne on roads and great 
insufficiency of bridges existed. Fording was the 
next thing in order, in which the writer has some ex- 
perience with others of the times. | soon came to 
know the greater portion of the county people, who 
were hospitable in the extreme as were all the set- 
tlers in the whole region of country about which was 
often very acceptable to the traveler, as storm or 
night overtook him. | have at different times fed my 
horse and taken a meal with one of them when | 
would much preferred to have been on my way 
rather than incur the risk of seeming to slight his 
hospitality. 

How different today! I do not know the names of 
all the people living in sight of my home or any two 
sections adjoining it. | enjoyed life in the new 
country exceedingly and the novelty of it to emi- 
grants from the older states was exciting, notwith- 
standing the privations and disadvantages. I am 
satisfied that the prairie can never look so grand 
with all the improvements you may adorn it in the 
thirty-four years of the 20th Century, as before the 
breaking plow disturbed the rich soil for the maiden 
crop. 

One of the great changes which thirty years has 
wrought is in the timber. 

In 1855 the original forest stood as it had grown, 
disfigured here and there a little by the chopper, 
with no underbrush or second growth except 
around settlements. Farmers sent to La Porte 
County for whip stocks to drive their oxen with the 
breaking plows. 

With the increase of stock and stopping of prairie 
fires the young growth sprung up. The old trees did 
not stand nearly so thick as the new, a deer or man 
could be seen a long distance— abundance of room 
to drive through in all directions. 
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In the thinner parts of the timber especially, the 
tops of many trees were bent and some in the trunk, 
probably done by sleet from which they never re- 
covered. I have noticed and heard it talked by 
woodsmen, that, scattered through most of the 
groves, a few in a place, were oaks that appeared to 
belong to a growth a generation older than a major- 
ity of the timber. There was marked difference ap- 
parent to any woodsman. 

With the fencing of the prairie, which at the first 
was mostly of rails, the best part of the timber was 
exhausted, later boards, smooth-wire, and 
hedges—now barbed wire is mostly in use. Timber 
that all thought would be high it is not worth as 
much as twenty years ago. 

The farmers of Lake County with its diversity of 
soil, have in the past maintained different industries 
not venturing all on a single crop and perhaps fail. | 
hope it may be so in the future that all alike prove 
good. 

The future outlook of Lake County seems flatter- 
ing with Chicago looking southward for more land 
to build upon, which the county can furnish. 

That this county has abounded with game is with- 
out a doubt. A paradise for hunters rivaling the 
mystic happy hunting grounds of the red man, 
affording an industry for, first the Indians and after- 
wards the white man, for a period of not less than 
two hundred years, at this writing is not entirely ex- 
hausted. 

La Salle, in his journal of his journey down the 
Kankakee December 1679, spoke of capturing a 
buffalo over what is now the state line in Illinois, and 
said that large herds had passed south, and still far- 
ther on in Illinois large herds had passed south and 
Indians were following the game, showing that buf- 
falo were then plenty here. The common tradition is 
that a snow storm overtook and destroyed the buf- 
falo on the Illinois prairies huddled together in the 
sloughs by the thousands about one hundred and 
twenty-five years ago, and none have returned 
afterwards. I was told the same by a man who had 
lived with the Indians before 1830, and he believed 
the tradition. Thirty years ago | owned land in Iro- 
quois county, Illinois, about 20 miles south of Kan- 
kakee City. In many of the sloughs the ground was 
covered with bones, no heads, backbones or ribs 
found, but thick short ones looking like hip and leg 
bones of some large animal. | have looked at them 
many times with a view of reaching the truth of the 
tradition and am of the opinion that something of 
the kind happened. 

The beaver was no doubt the fur first sought by 
the French traders. They were probably extermi- 
nated at an early date, as they will not stand close 
trapping but migrate, even if they perish in the 
undertaking. 

In Newton County there is a dam a half mile or 
more long on the northeast side of Beaver lake to 


keep it from flowing north into Kankakee River, 
thus giving the beaver a continuous height of water 
in the lake. Many remains of old dams in this county 
indicate that at some time they were numerous. 


I conjecture the consideration received by the 
Pottawatomies for their furs was very 
small—perhaps about in this proportion; a big pile 
of beaver skins in one side of the scales, a jug of 
rum or a musket, an iron hatchet, some beads, a 
few yards of bright cloth and, the trader’s foot in the 
other scale so that the scales just balanced. 


As the Indians acquired better arms and outfit of 
traps they probably produced large annual supplies 
of fur. The Frenchmen left not the scratch of a pen 
for a record. 


When the Indians moved in 1836 the white hunt- 
ers took their places and established what was call- 
ed “trappers’ claims” which were bought and sold 
and generally held good for twenty-five years. 

I have visited several of their camps. They are 
usually single men or widowers who delighted in, 
and were fascinated with their calling. Nothing 
could win them from it, they following it down to 
old age. One hunter died in camp on River Ridge at 
the age of 70. He had shot sixty deer the fall before. 

For a time after the Indians left, the deer in- 
creased in numbers considerably but as the settle- 
ments became more and more numerous, they gra- 
dually diminished until within the last ten years few 
have been killed. 

Otter, raccoon, mink, and muskrats have been 


the principal fur bearing animals. Wolves were quite 
troublesome. I have done my full part to exter- 
minate them, killed one timber grey, and claim the 
largest number of scalps on the records for bounty 
of any one in this county. 


About 1870 or a year or two before two old Potta- 
watomies came back and trapped by consent about 
Sugar Grove. The white trapper had sprung a few 
of their traps and hung them on their trap stakes 
before knowing who had set them. They never took 
them down though urged to do so, but went away 
in the spring leaving them hanging. They also left a 
very small canoe which was said to be worse to ride 
than a mustang pony. 


(Article from centennial Edition Lake County Star 
8-17-34) 


Since plans were made in early 1983, for the up- 
coming celebration in 1984, of Crown Point’s Ses- 
quicentennial year, numerous attempts were made 
to locate the book that is referred to in the foregoing 
story by Mr. Little and Mr. Ball. As this day draws 
near for the printing of the book, we are still unable 
to locate it. People attending the semi-centennial 
signed the book, it was used again during the cen- 
tennial program, signatures added and again put in 
safe-keeping. Over the years it has become mis- 
placed evidently, but the search will continue with 
the hope that it can be found and used at the ses- 
quicentennial celebration in 1984. 


(Courtesy of Vivian Meeker Luke) 


Talk about the old “horse traders,” they would be their best at 
sale days held around the Court House square in the late 
1800's, guess they deserve credit —they tried to outsmart the 
buyer — not always successful. 
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(Courtesy of Geisen Funeral Home) 


Perter Geisen with funeral hearse in front of the old Methodist 
Church, around the late 1800's. Old timers will recall the 
hearse was called “The Black Mariah.” 


Wise Brickyard “Supplied History” 


(Courtesy of Mable Wise Swisher) 


Wise Brickyard on West Walnut Street. Henry Wise, with wife and family, along with employees and 


neighbors appear in the picture. 


One of Lake County’s largest and finest brick- 
yards used to stand just south of Crown Point High 
School. The Wise Brickyard was one of the largest 
and most prominent in the area, owned and oper- 
ated by Henry Wise. 

The Wise family moved to Winfield, Indiana (just 
outside of Crown Point) in 1849. Originally from 
Pennsylvania, they made brick wherever they 
found suitable clay. Jacob Wise built one of the first 
brick homes in the county, Jacob being the father of 
Henry. 

In 1872, Henry Wise opened a brickyard in 
Crown Point, located in the 400 block of West Wal- 
nut Street. The clay was dug from the earth and 
bricks made and baked all at this same location. The 
huge hole in the earth caused by the removal of the 
clay was so large that in later years it was used as 
the city general dump area, finally becoming filled. 
Now that site is used as the parking area for the high 
school. 

Wise closed the brickyard in 1900 due to ill 
health. His original home, built with the brick made 
in his yard, still stands at 416 Walnut Street. It is 
now over 100 years old. 
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The Wise Brickyard made bricks for many of the 
important buildings in Crown Point, one of the most 
important is the old Lake County Courthouse. In 
1878, the Wise Brickyard provided 500,000 brick 
for the Court House, center section. Brick were also 
furnished for the Geisen block, Huber’s Department 
Store building, the Wheeler residence and the Fan- 
cher home, no longer standing. 

When the wooden blocks and planks used in the 
early Crown Point streets were taken up, it was 
done by prisoners from the Lake County Jail. This 
wood was then hauled to the Wise Brickyard to be 
burned in the kiln firing the brick that would replace 
the boarded streets. Henry Wise not only raised his 
family and conducted his business complimentary 
to Crown Point, but also served his country as a 
volunteer from Crown Point in the war between the 
states, serving in Sherman’s army and in the well- 
known march from Atlanta. 

With so much activity centered around the old 
Court House and its restoration, and the Crown 
Point High School building programs, it seems 
equally important to remember the old Wise home 
and location of the Wise Brickyard as a historical 
landmark. 


Ancestors Were Early Settlers 


(Submitted by Lelah, Faith and Ruth Lottes) 
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(Courtesy of Lottes girls) 


Johann and Katharina Lottes 


Johann Lottes came to America from Bavaria, 
Germany in 1851. In 1852, his wife to be, 
Katharina Frisch from Sauerhof, Germany came 
over. Johann met her at the boat and they were 
married by the ship’s Captain. They settled for a few 
months in southern Indiana, then came north. In 
1856 he bought acreage four miles south of Crown 
Point where he built a homestead that still stands to- 
day. As time went on he purchased more land and 
was a prosperous farmer, a fine carpenter, and a 
good citizen until his death in 1889. He was a char- 
ter member of the Trinity Lutheran Church which 
was built in 1869. 


This pioneer couple were parents of 15 children, 
seven of whom lived to raise families. Four remain- 
ed and established homes in the Crown Point area. 
To date the list of descendants has grown to nearly 
500. In 1984 they are holding their 35th annual 
family reunion. 


First Sidewalks And Speed Limits 


One of the first duties of the newly incorporated 
town of Crown Point, on June 3, 1868, was to get 
people up out of the mud and onto clean, dry, side- 
walks. Some of the first ordinances passed by the 
proud town officials were for the construction of 
sidewalks, first on the streets leading from the 
square, then around the square and finally on the 
outlying streets of the town. 

The first one was built in August, on the west side 
of Court Street from the south west corner of the 
square to the southeast corner of the fairground, 
which now is the Ellendale subdivision. The walk 
was five feet wide, “of 11/4” good pine lumber to be 
laid crosswise and nailed by ten penny nails, not 
less than eight in each board on four stringers of 2 x 
4 pine or oak timber.” 


The wooden sidewalks apparently crossed the 
streets and alleyways, too, but here, long, two inch 
wide oak or pine planks were laid lengthwise on 2 x 
6 stringers. The reason for this must have been that 
horses and buggies could cross a lengthwise side- 
walk easier than they could the other. 

Owners of lots adjoining the new wooden walk- 
ways were also instructed to build similar pathways. 

The sidewalks built on the streets around the 
courthouse were twice the width of other sidewalks 
in the city because of the heavier traffic to stores and 
businesses already located there. 
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Included in the ordinance to build sidewalks was 
the law prohibiting horses and other animals from 
walking or running on them. They were still limited 
to the dirt streets, where they could travel at “no 
running gait faster than one mile in six minutes.” 


(Article from Lake County Star 2-21-1974) 


ei DB. 


(Courtesy of John and Harold Weiler) 


Crown Point’s first wooden sidewalk, west side of South Court 
Street looking north to Court House, taken from an early 
stereoscopic card 


Bang, Bang, Bang, 


Goes The First Trolley 


With electric arc lights brightening the way for 
night time strollers around the Crown Point Court- 
house in 1891, it wasn’t long after, that people be- 
gan talking about electric street cars. 

In Crown Point, a group of local businessmen, in- 
cluding John Brown, the President of The First 
National Bank, obtained a franchise from the town 
officials to construct and operate a local street car 
company. This was on July 5, 1897. Apparently, 
the group rescinded the franchise for on March 1, 
1909, the same permission was given to H. W. 
Seaman. 

Under this agreement, the line was to run along 
Main Street to the north line of the town limit; and 
south along Main to the south line; west on Joliet to 
Court; north on Court to Clark; and east back to 
Main. 

The fare was never to exceed five cents. The line 
could carry freight and baggage, but could not 


(Courtesy of Robert Sherman) 


Construction crew setting rails for Crown Point's new railway 


(Courtesy of James Forsythe) 


First Railway to enter Crown Point, all ready and anxious for 
that first ride to uptown Gary, June 29, 1912 


transport animals or manure or fertilizers. There 
was to be a minimum of ten round trips per day. 
Seaman was also permitted the right to connect his 
line to that of the Gary and Interurban Company, 
already operating in Gary, Tolleston and connect- 
ing with Hammond. 

On April 3, 1911, Mr. Seaman again appeared 
before the Crown Point city council. Now, he was 
representing the Gary and Southern Traction Com- 
pany, the name under which the street car line was 
finally started. 

A little more than a year later, on July 31, some 
50 residents of Crown Point and a bull dog climbed 
aboard Gary and Southern Traction Company’s car 
No. 2 and took the first electric street car ride to 
down town Gary, from Crown Point. 


(Article from Lake County Star, 1974) 


(Courtesy of James Forsythe) 


Cleveland Construction Train installing rails for first Gary 
Railway into Crown Point, down center of Main Street 


(Courtesy of Betty Traves) 


Gary Railway heading north to Gary on Main Street 


Gary Railways 


Crown Point Line, 1912-1933 


Crown Point cars #50 and #51 terminated in 
Gary at North Broadway loop, but no passengers 
were handled locally between there and 45th Ave- 
nue. Only two cars were required for the 55-minute 
run, meeting on a single-end siding opposite Oak 
Hill Cemetery. After Gary Railways modernized, 
Gary & Southern Traction continued in classic form 
with the last two-man cars on any Gary street. Up- 
on unification of management in 1928, these cars 
were replaced, at first with one-man cars from the 
other interurban divisions. The following year two 
modern one-man lightweight deluxe cars, Gary’s 
finest, numbers 50 and 51; were substituted. Ser- 
vice continued to be hourly. 
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The Crown Point route ran from the alley (Hack 
Court) south of Joliet Street, on Main Street, north 
6 miles to Lottaville, north on Cleveland to 45th 
Avenue, east to Broadway, north to North Broad- 
way loop. 

When the one-man cars were put on the Crown 
Point route, the tracks were laid in the form of a “Y” 
that extended in the alley just south of Joliet Street, 
so a simple turn-around could be made, with car 
headed back toward Gary. 


(Article from Gary Railways by James J. Buckley, 
May 1949, page 13) 


First Utilities 


The first contract for electric lights in Crown Point 
was given to a Chicagoan on Feb. 13, 1891. Arthur 
B. Cotton was to erect poles and wires for 10 arc 
lights of 2000 candle power each, which would be 
erected on the major corners and crossings of the 
court house square. 

Cotton had to turn the arc light on “when the 
moon shall not be shining, and on each and every 
dark, cloudy or foggy night, regardless of any moon 
schedule, until 12 o’clock.” 

Cotton received $750 a year from the town of 
Crown Point for the service. In the’contract, he was 
also ordered to deliver electricity for a maximum of 
300 lamps of 16 candle power, to Crown Point 


householders, at a rate of one cent per hour per 
lamp. 

The first use of the telephone in Crown Point 
came five years later when the Crown Point Tele- 
phone Company obtained permission from local 
officials to construct the first telephone exchange in 
the town. 


Wires had to be suspended from black and white 
painted poles not less than 25 feet from the ground. 
The first installation was in the pumping station of 
the water works. After that, residences could have 
the phones for $1.50 per month, while offices, 
stores and businesses had to pay $2.00. 


(Article from Lake County Star, 3-7-1974) 


K & K Railroad, horse drawn and open air, but a means of transportation from the square north on Main 
Street to Porter, then east to Kindberg Tavern, near site of Pennsylvania Depot. Gentleman fourth from 


left was George Sherman, father of Robert Sherman, who submitted this picture 


early 1900's 


Crown Brewing Company 


The Crown Brewing Company moved into its 
building, brand new, when the company began in 
1895. Although most of the building has been torn 
down now, a part of it still stands at its original loca- 
tion at the end of West Goldsborough street in 
Crown Point. 

Today the remaining portion of the old building 
at the corner of West Goldsborough and Pratt 
streets is a garage for trucks used to haul livestock. 
Sixty-two years ago a young business was just be- 
ginning there, destined to 23 years of profitable 
manufacturing. 

It was on May 17, 1895, that three Chicago men 
filed corporation papers with the recorder’s office in 
Crown Point to open Crown Brewing Company 
with a capital of $1,000,000.00. It is there, how- 
ever, that any official record of the old brewery 
ends, at least as nearly as we can find, and our re- 
porting endeavors begin to rely on the memories of 
Crown Pointers. 

According to Will Heintz, veteran barber, the 
owner of the brewery was Louis Sonnenschein 
from Chicago. Peter Suhs, he says was brew- 
master; Ed Huber was assistant brewmaster; Jim 
Hanlon bottled beer; a man known only as Briest 
was the cooper; John Heintz was custodian and 
Barney Monix was one of the drivers who delivered 
beer. William Steeb, recalled the names of Vander- 
see and Weiss as truck drivers. 

Steeb worked in the brewery for three months as 
assistant bookkeeper. The bottling plant for the 
company, he said was just east of the present build- 
ing and the office was in the building just across the 
street, a home occupied for many years by Mrs. 
Wilhelm Greiner and her sons George and William. 
Ben Arstein, as bookkeeper, was “my boss,” 
Steeb recalled. 

Remembering the distribution of beer, Steeb said 
that carloads went through Lake County and to 
Chicago. There was a warehouse at North Judson, 
he remembered. A portion of the routes used in the 
distribution now form the route of the past Erie Rail- 
road. The Erie tracks ran from North Judson, 
though Kouts and Crown Point, to Chicago. 

Henry Rosenthal, remembered buying four- 
gallon kegs of the beer for either 80 cents or $1.00 
and Harvey Minas quoted 60 or 80 cents as the 
price for a case of two dozen bottles of the “Crown” 
beer. A glass of beer Minas said, was sold for 5 
cents and a free lunch went with it in most area sa- 
loons. 

Harvey Schmal remembered that the beer was 
made in a 150-barrel copper kettle. Schmal worked 
in the office of the brewery and remembered an 
Everett Fox, who worked with him. Schmal’s 
father, Peter, was manager of the brewery while it 


West 


Crown Brewing Company, built in 1895 on 
Goldsborough Street. In the line of beer delivery wagons, 
Herman Voigt is heading group, he being the great-uncle of 
Margaret Stanley who furnished this picture. 


was in Crown Point. 

Mrs. Ed Huber, whose husband worked at the 
brewery for 22 years, showed her only remaining 
“souvenir,” a small glass with the label of the brew- 
ery cut into it. The words “Pure Malt Extract” at the 
top were followed by the company’s trademark and 
“Brewed and Bottled by Crown Brewing Company, 
Crown Point, Indiana.” 

Hops from the manufacturing process were 
drained into Beaver Dam ditch and it is generally 
agreed that the eventual reason for the brewery’s 
leaving the Hub was the unsanitary condition creat- 
ed by the hop draining. A February 1910 issue of 
the “Star” carried this item: 

“Peter Schmal, manager of Crown Brewing 
Company, which will go to West Hammond about 
March 15, says the concern will take 15 of the pres- 
ent force with it and after the site is made vacant 
here, Mr. Sonnenschein, the owner will take a great 
share of stock in a cold storage plant, creamery or 
anything else that will go in and utilize the place. Or 
he will sell the property so cheap it will pay to inves- 
tigate. If he doesn’t succeed in getting the place in 
use as it stands he will no doubt wreck it to save 
taxes and sell the land—about three acres. He will 
be pleased to help people put in something that will 
pay and give them a bargain. What shall we say?” 

In 1910, then, the brewery moved to West Ham- 
mond, now Calumet City, where it remained under 
the name “Great Lakes Brewing Company” until 
prohibition closed it in 1918. 

The building in Crown Point remained standing 
and apparently was not used for anything. 

The Greiners bought the property in 1928, and 
the two Greiner boys used the remaining portion of 
the brewery as a garage for storing the trucks they 
used in their livestock-hauling business. 

This information was gathered and published by 
the committee in charge of Crown Point's 125th 
Anniversary celebration. 


Racing’s Golden Era 


Promoters saw about $30,000 of their money 
evaporate in an attempt to create a Western Van- 
derbilt road race. But, whatever the weekend lack- 
ed in financial artistry, the Crown Point-Lowell, 
Indiana circuit was a smashing success, from the 
racing standpoint, the one and only time it heard 
the startling thunder of exhausts in competition. 

You can’t build a grandstand and equip it with a 
brass band for one customer! The Chicago Auto- 
mobile Club, and certain Hoosiers of speculative 
bent, discovered that in 1909. But whatever its lack 
of financial return, the Western Vanderbilt road 
race was a great artistic success. 

A modern observer can well marvel at the daring 
and ingenuity of the club—then only three years 
old—which determined to bring automobile road 
racing to the West for the first time. Nearly half its 
$60,000.00 investment evaporated in the process, 
for what should have been an obvious reason—the 
vast majority of the course was beyond financial 
control of its promoters. 

The grandstand, with the lone paying patron, 
was at Crown Point, Indiana. At the south end of 
the course, only 30 miles from Chicago, across the 
state line, was Lowell, Indiana, then a community 
of 1200 souls. Lowell, too had its grandstand, also 
independent of the race management. Townsfolk 
and farmers cashed in on sale of parking, seats, 
food, and lodging. 

Under the direction of Ira M. Cobe, the Chicago 
Automobile Club planned and organized the event, 
a 2-day speed festival including the Indiana Trophy 
Race and the Cobe Cup Race. The two events, 
scheduled for June 18 and 19, 1909, were to con- 
stitute the Western Stock Chassis Championship 
under sanction of the American Automobile As- 
sociation Contest Board, then only seven years old. 

No one living today seems to remember why a 
Chicago motor club chose an Indiana site in its first 
bid for national recognition, but it was done. The 
great length of the course also arouses curiousity, 
but apparently it was desired to link Lowell and 
Crown Point, which racing fans today recognize as 
the twin bases of Murrell Belanger’s little empire of 
auto-farm equipment, lumber, seed and dairying 
operations. 

In order to jump the Illinois-Indiana line, it was 
necessary to enlist the cooperation of both 
commonwealths. Governors Charles S. Dineen and 
Thomas A. Marshall, later Woodrow Wilson’s Vice- 
President, went so far as to arrange a subterfuge in 
which the lads of the famous Dandy First Regiment 
of the Illinois National Guard, were sworn as depu- 
ties, under Lake County Sheriff Tom Grant. 
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The start-finish was established 11/4 miles south- 
east of Crown Point, and an open grandstand, the 
official one, 1000 feet long with 15,000 seats, was 
erected. Wooden pit enclosures lay before the 
stand, with the pit area in front, paved with 12-inch 
planks. On the other side of the two-lane dirt road, 
official and press stands were set up, with an official 
parking area in the infield behind. A huge score- 
board faced the stand and, because all information 
concerning the race was centered here, it was as- 
sumed the public would go nowhere else. 


(Courtesy of Ben Claussen) 


Map showing full course run during the Cobe Cup Race, 
starting and ending in Crown Point. 


Spalding’s in Chicago advertised seats for $5.00, 
boxes of six for $40.00, and parking $10.00 for 
both days, shouting that “No event in the history of 
western sports will begin to approach the Western 
Vanderbilt races.” Official tickets were sold at many 
other places in Chicago as well. 


At both the north and south ends of the grand- 
stand, bridges rose for pedestrians, to permit cross- 
ing without danger from racing cars. The course ran 
north, something over a mile, then turned left into 
Crown Point. Here it made contact with Main 
Street in the town, where a vehicle overpass was set 
up to carry fans into the infield. It was at this point 
also, that the pirate grandstand featured a brass 
band and one customer. 

Bending left through Crown Point's outskirts and 
past the old Commercial Hotel, the course ran 
southwest 1.1 miles, curved right and back for a 
half-mile distance, then resumed southwest for 1.6 
miles. At this point, breaking out of a dense wood 
downhill, the road entered the famous S turn, right 
and left almost at right angles. Resuming the south- 
westerly direction, the course stretched 1.5 miles to 
Ray’s Corner at Cedar Lake, a resort then and now. 


From Ray’s, the road stretched straight south 5.7 
miles to the brick wall turn in Lowell. With a row of 


shops constituting a dead end, the course turned 
east through the little town. After a half-mile of vil- 
lage street the road went south for a hundred yards 
or so, then east at Cemetery Turn. 

For three miles the race course led east, then, at 
Orchard Grove, swung sharply back north. This 
was the home stretch, 7.1 miles to the grandstand. 
The last mile of these seven was measured off to re- 
cord speed. All 23.27 miles was. roughly two cars 
wide, not excessively crowned and improved from 
dirt to macadam by treating and rolling with taroid. 
Hog-tight fence guarded six miles of the more dan- 
gerous sections. 

Emergency hospitals for civilians were run up at 
Lowell and Crown Point and guardsmen erected a 
military field hospital back of the grandstand. Their 
encampment, with facilities for 25 special deputies 
and 40 railroad detectives, was also established 
there. 

One Chicago store, The Hub, tied in the opening 
of its automotive department with the races. 

“Those planning to attend the Crown Point 
races,” an advertisement announced, “will be inter- 
ested in our necessity garments and novelties.” The 
stock included men’s auto dusters, with extra full 
sweep, at $1.50, auto suits, goggles, lunch baskets, 
trunks, carryalls, puttees, cravanette touring coats, 
caps, rugs and gauntlets, plus balloon silk and 
rubber motoring coats. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad offered round trip 
tickets to Crown Point for $1.50 with special trains 
scheduled to begin at 4 a.m. “providing business 
will warrant,” and at frequent intervals “as the busi- 
ness may justify.” The Monon Road proposed to 
run specials from Chicago to Cedar Lake, Creston 
and Lowell, “fastest parts of the course.” The Erie 
joined with the fun with connecting busses available 
at Crown Point and Lowell. 

Cars and drivers arrived to set up headquarters in 
hotels, blacksmith shops and camps. The Loco- 
mobile team holed up at Crown Point, as did the 
Marion. Art Greiner and his Renault camped on the 
shore of Cedar Lake and the Chalmers-Detroit peo- 
ple, with four cars, set up shop at Lowell. The Knox 
Giants were guests of a Crown Point blacksmith. 

Al Poole, English driver of a Chalmers Bluebird, 
spoke up for the management, denying the south 
leg was too narrow and pronouncing the straight- 
aways “magnificent.” Ultimately it was generally 
agreed that 18 miles of the long race course was in 
good condition—the rest fair. 

During practice, 40 flagmen strove to keep open 
the road, which was often lined with spectators. 
While these young men, all students of the Chicago 
School of Motoring, guarded crossings, the speed 
demons cut loose. 

“In front yards, of city homes and countryside 
farmhouses,” an observer wrote, “mothers huddled 
their children while the husbandmen strove to keep 


pigs and chickens in back lots beyond reach of harm 
from the d___d machines.” 

“Whole camps of autoists lived under tents on 
lawns and in groves on the outskirts of town, and 
whizzing autos on the hard roads passed close to 
shapely ankles and flimsy hosiery exposed from un- 
der the folds of army blankets.” His allusion to mili- 
tary material was not intended to compromise the 
men of Illinois’ Dandy First, however, for they were 
snoring happily behind the grandstand, having been 
grandly received on arrival that afternoon and bed- 
ded down for 4:30 reveille. 


Restaurant prices shot upward in anticipation of a 
throng some optimists had predicted to reach 
200,000. The estimate being off by a country mile, 
however, tariffs soon receded, but business in local 
saloons boomed, with pigs feet and sandwiches va- 
nishing as fast as they were placed on the bars. 

At depots, and elsewhere throughout Crown 
Point, official ticket sellers, identified by yellow bad- 
ges, buttonholed pedestrians and motorists. Most 
visitors, slipped away to cheaper “pirate” stands or 
made deals for lodging, breakfast and parking, for 
$5.00 at farms along the course. 

Hotels proving woefully inadequate, visitors slept 
in barns and shops while the public library set up 
cots for women only. Crown Point householders 
asked $10.00 for use of cots in their parlors, and 
apparent extortion was forgiven when it was found 
to be part of a campaign to finance a pipe organ for 
the First Methodist Church. 

Due to difficulty in crossing the Main Street via- 
duct, the crowd assembled slowly. As the wooden 
structure grew slick, cars were obliged to make a 
run at it in order to mount the incline and several 
carriage horses fell to compound the problem. 
Eventually some 5,000 clustered in the official 
stand, and almost as many crowded around the 
dangerous S Turn, which had been the subject of a 
front-page McCutcheon cartoon in the Chicago Tri- 
bune. 

Reporters opposite the pits, scribbled vigorous 
adjectives as they recorded the scene, its sound and 
fury. One achieved this line: 

“What the crowd saw was a succession of projec- 
tiles ridden by men who at each turn grew less hu- 
man, more oily, more begrimed and more masked 
in inhuman shapes.” 

Another contributed the following bit of prose, 
now living again after many years: 

“Around the course these men swayed in the fly- 
ing cars, clear-headed, grimy and unconscious of 
everything but their roaring machines and the 
course that flew in a blur under the bonnets.” 

At Lowell, where half the town was gathered at 
Clark and Main streets, enthusiasm ran high as race 
cars weaved their perilous way through. Phil Wells, 
“the man in the Moon,” and his mechanic, lost less 


than a minute clapping a spare tire on the right rear 
wheel. 

Down the long west leg the race cars fled, drop- 
ping into hollows and flashing over narrow wooden 
creek bridges, to zoom up sudden rises whose crests 
threatened to hurl the riding crews from their bucket 
seats. 

Brakes were screeching madly as they entered 
Lowell, rushing downhill under a futile banner 
which proclaimed “SOUND HORN—-—8 MILES 
AN HOUR.” Any driver so desperate as to attempt 
the turn much faster would have wound up in a 
jewelry store window. 

Ray’s Corner at Cedar Lake was another tough 
obstacle. A low point between two hills, it caused 
many a chauffeur to battle for survival as the tail of 
his car reached out for building or fence. Ruehl’s 
Falcar lay smashed in a ditch where a blown tire had 
hurled it during the first lap. Late in the race the 
great Robertson peeled off a tire negotiating the cor- 
ner but He replaced it and raced away south. 

Twelve cars answered the call for Saturday’s 
Cobe Cup Race, consisting of 17 laps or 395.66 
miles, which was not far from twice the distance run 
by the smaller cars on Friday. The big cars were 
limited to 525 cubic inches of displacement, which 
barred all 6 cylinder cars then in production and had 
aroused a storm of protest when announced during 
the preceding winter. 

They had a crew of drivers whose fame would 
chill any competitor. Burman, considered the hard- 
est chauffeur of any era, Strang, known as “The 
Daredevil,” and in the third car, the immortal Swiss- 
born Frenchman, Louis Chevrolet. Huge, mustach- 
ed and a mechanical genius, Louis was the first of 
three racing brothers destined to achieve fame un- 
equalled in motordom. 


Chevrolet had raced in Europe and the United 
States since 1906. As mechanician he had ridden 
with Hemery in two Vanderbilt Cup victories. On 
this day, June 19, 1909, he told his pit crew he 
feared only one competitor, Albert Denison of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, driver of the 48-HP, 
chain-drive Knox Giant. The red Knox carried a 
common stovepipe for exhaust. 

As the 15th lap ended, the race appeared to be 
between the Frenchmen Chevrolet and Bourque. 
They were in the same lap, Chevrolet three minutes 
behind against the starting disparity of eight min- 
utes. The Knox Giant was, of course, outrunning 
the three-barrel Buick. Next time around they got 
the last lap flag with Bourque drawing out. 

Strang was almost down to a walk as his Buick 
teammate began the 17th and final lap. He had 
covered only 12 circuits. Of the 12 starters, five 
were in the same lap— Chevrolet, Bourque, Robert- 
son, Hearne and Englebeck. Strang’s was the only 
other car still running. 


The Cobe Cup trophy 
awarded Louis Chev- 
rolet, winner of the 
Cobe Cup Race in 
1909. The inset shows 
the donor, Ira M. Cobe. 
This was the humble be- 
ginning of the now fa- 
mous Indy “500” race 
which has run since then 
in Indianapolis 


(Courtesy of Ben Claussen) 


Bourque’s Knox fled past the checkered flag. The 
crowd, informed of the starting gap which would 
prove decisive, watched for Chevrolet. If he finish- 
ed within eight minutes he’d win. Three minutes 
passed, then four, then five. As buick partisans 
groaned, the bugle sounded on the second hill 


down the straightaway. Flagmen waved, “Car 
Coming.” 
It topped the last hill and ripped into 


view—Chevrolet’s number 10, could be seen on the 
radiator. The checkered flag rippled and Louis 
Chevrolet had won the Cobe Cup with 65 seconds 
to spare. Bourque’s Knox, six minutes and 55 sec- 
onds ahead, took second money, Robertson’s time 
for third was 8:14 against the winner’s 8:01:39. 
Hearn’s Fiat was fourth, Englebeck’s Stoddard- 
Dayton fifth and Starter Wagner flagged down 
Strang and his laggard Buick. 

Ira Cobe left his box with the big trophy and mo- 
tored to Crown Point’s public square, followed by 
the five money-winning race cars. 

On the courthouse steps he made the presenta- 
tion and worshipping fans carried big Louis Chevro- 
let, with his trophy, on their shoulders to his car. 

The winner’s average speed was 49:26 miles an 
hour, two miles less than Joe Matson’s pace for the 
shorter Indiana Trophy race on Friday. 

Cobe announced that the Chicago Automobile 
Club “hadn’t expected a profit” and he personally 
contributed substantially as the club made up a 
$23,000.00 deficit. The following year the Cobe 
Cup was shifted to Indianapolis and the Western 
Vanderbilt race course returned to the somnolent 
quiet of a sleepy Indiana countryside. 


(Above story taken from the article of Racing’s 
Golden Era by Harry P. Hunt, as given in the 
souvenir book of Crown Point’s 125th anniversary.) 


Earlier Days In Crown Point 


APRIL 30, 1909—It is thought every property 
owner along the automobile course for 22 miles, 
will sign for a right-of-way for the June races, which 
will be the greatest event ever occurring in Lake 
County. It is probable that people will be here from 
every state in the union and the amount of money 
left here will be more than the ordinary pile. 

MAY 7—Bids for repair of the race track stone 
roads were let Saturday to Chicago parties for 
$21,000.00 and report says it must be finished by 
June 5, which means a great amount of work must 
be done in a very short time. It seems the Lake 
County people can well afford to let them race for 
two days for that amount of money put on the 
roads, for they certainly cannot wear it all out. 

MAY 14—D. A. Root, the Crown Point lumber- 
man, was awarded the contract over several Chi- 
cago bidders Wednesday to furnish the 1000 feet of 
auto race grandstand from start to finish. Cost of the 
work has not yet been made public, but no doubt a 
large sum as it takes 280,000 feet of lumber, be- 
sides hauling, building and other materials. 

MAY 21—Fred Wheeler and August Hildebrandt 
secured the lease of 80 rods frontage on the race 
course, just across the road from the Chicago Auto 
Club’s big $10,000.00 grandstand at the start and 
finish line, of the Henrichs boys and Mrs. John 
Krost a few days ago, and hope to fill the 20 or 
more acres with machines and people during the 
two-day race. The race excitement is already work- 
ing wonders. D. A. Root has had the honor of tak- 
ing driver Strang to the grandstand site Saturday. 
He has made the greatest time and the best record 
in the run up Lookout mountain. 

It is the judgement of those best posted, the con- 
servative daily papers included, that there will be at 
least 500,000 people around the line of the race 
course for the two days of the race and for a week 
before a multitude of people will come here and 
camp out .. . It is estimated there will be 20,000 
automobiles here, as Chicago has that number 
alone, and they will come from every direction. 
Each one will use an average of 10 gallons of gaso- 
line while here and it’s a query how John Rockerfel- 
ler Vincent is going to deliver that amount to the dif- 
ferent towns along the line . . . . The Pennsylvania 
Railroad has already announced that it will send 10 
or more solid passenger trains from New York to 
Crown Point at $13.00 for the round trip and these 
extra trains will be used to pull people to and from 
Chicago during the two days of the races. From 
now until the event has passed things will hum in 
Sleepy Hollow. Lastly, how many wells will it take 
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at the grandstand to quench the thirst of the 
multitude? 
MAY 28—Geisen & Son will furnish 1,000 chairs 


for the boxes in the race grandstand . . . Rooms 
with bed—no board—are being snapped up at 
$4.00 a day for the races . . . Several of the vacant 


lots of South Court, facing the race course, will 
have seats for sale it is said chairs can be rented in 
front of some of the homes there. Hayes & 
Daugherty will have free band music and ice water 
at their race seats on Court Street .... There 
were at least 150 foreign machines here Sunday. 
French and Italian cars were mixed in, race cars 
stripped for action, touring cars, runabouts and, in 
fact, everything in the automobile line. Hotels and 
restaurants were put to full capacity and it is thought 
the heavy Sunday business will continue through- 
out the summer since, after the races are over, 
everybody will know where Crown Point is located. 

C. M. Baker rented his garage Sunday to the 
Locomobile people for 20 days for $200.00. 
Twenty-five members of the Studebaker family of 
South Bend have leased the Agricultural hall at the 
fair grounds for three days for $125.00 and board 
their members at J. T. Atkins’, in the fairground 
house, three days for $150.00. 


JUNE 4—The dray loads of mattresses and beds 
shipped to this place the past few days astonishes 
the natives but some are lacking yet to sleep 
500,000 people. J. M. Morgan has rented his entire 
shop to the automobile fellows, 12 days for 
$200.00 and will do his horseshoeing and other 
blacksmith work on the rear of the lot, where a tem- 
porary place will be built. 

JUNE 11—The race grandstand has been placed 
in a spooky place. In our recollection there have 
been four men killed by accidents within a quarter 
of a mile of the place and one committed suicide on 
the same tract where it was located. Driver Strang 
shipped his Buick race machine by express to Louis- 
ville Tuesday night to go in the race there Wednes- 
day at a carnival and shipped it back later to Crown 
Point. The Johnson restaurant fed 80 people Sun- 
day. They adhere to the old price of 50 cents. 

JUNE 18—No arrests were made here Sunday 
on account of fast machine driving notwithstanding 
it was the greatest crowd of devil wagons ever here. 
They seemed to have learned that 15 miles an hour 
law in Crown Point from the experience of others 
who have been taught the past three weeks . . . It 
seems like there have been enough cots hauled and 
placed in Crown Point to sleep the Potomac army in 
its palmy days. Our people seem to have gone mad 


on the question and how it will pan out is yet to be 
learned. The 30 race machines for the two events 
are all making headquarters in this place except the 
two or three crowds quartered farther south. We 
have the Buick, Knox, Locomobile, Fal-Cars, 
Marion Flyer, Apperson, etc. . 

Work was started on the overhead bridge on 
Main street Tuesday morning, which will be 14 feet 
wide, 10 for vehicles and four for pedestrians, the 
bridge over the track will be eight feet high with an 
incline of 50 feet running each way. There will be 
no foot bridge at South and Court streets. All cross- 
ing done after the races start will have to be done on 
the Main street viaduct. 


JUNE 25—Headlines for the race story: THE 
GREAT RACES ARE OVER. The Crowds Have 


Dispersed—Thank the Lord—The Best Part Is No 
One was Killed or Severely Injured—Plenty of Ven- 
dors Frosted . . . The great races, so long in pre- 
paration, closed Saturday night and we believe it is 
the general opinion that there will be no mourning if 
Lake County never has another one. . . A fair esti- 
mate would be on the Crown Point end of the 
course 30,000 Friday and perhaps 45,000 Satur- 
day. It is known to a certainty Chicago failed to re- 
spond and the New York trains didn’t show up 
. . .Generally speaking the affair was a losing game 
from first to last. 


(Article by the Lake County Star, taken from 
Crown Point’s 125th Anniversary publication.) 


(Courtesy of the Richard C. Collins) 


Racing Days at the Fairgounds—The natural dirt race track 
around Fancher Lake furnished ideal conditions for not only 
horse racing, but also automobile and motorcycle races. This 
scene shows the starting line-up in front of the judge’s stand, 
which was opposite the grand-stand. This picture was taken in 
the 1920's 


Marguerite (Hart) Parry with school friends from Academy of 
Our Lady, Catholic Girl’s School in Chicago taken in 1903 
Marguerite is seated to the far right in back seat of car, (second 
row). Marguerite Parry is remembered as the mother of Martha 
Parry Collins who shared this photo. 


(Courtesy of Betty Traves) 


The Commercial Hotel, popular in the early 1900's, also 
starting headquarters for the Cobe Cup Race of 1909. Later on 
this site was built the Lake County Title Company, now it’s the 
location of Beck’s Bakery 


(Courtesy of Vivian Luke) 


THE SHOW MUST GO OW! The Crown Point Dramatic Com- 
pany presented “Golden Gulch,” May, 1906 .. . .possibly 
Cheshire Hall? 


“The White Water Ice Company, Cincinnati, 
have been doing quite a business at Crown Point 
this month. At this writing their men are busily en- 
gaged taking the ice from Fancher’s Lake, loading 
cars, and building ice stacks. Some eighty men are 
employed daily, and thirty teams. These may be 
seen on East Street and Main Street every hour, 
wending their way from the Lake to the depot. 
Some are building, in the meantime, a ‘stack’ at the 
Lake, and others erecting one near the depot.” 


“These stacks are one hundred feet in length and 
sixty in width, estimated to contain, each, when 
completed, twenty-five hundred tons. The ice is cut 
in blocks of the same size, by means of ice plows 
and saws, twenty of which blocks make a load, 
weighing more than a ton. If the weather continues 
favorable for the business, these stacks will probably 
remain till summer, and then our crystal water, in its 
solid form, will go southward, for cooling purposes, 
to be used by the inhabitants of far-off cities, who 
know nothing of the lake in the woods from whence 
it came. This business, picturesque and cool as it 
looks, is a part of the commerce of civilization, a 
part of the great work of exchange. It puts money 
into Crown Point, and takes what was and will be 
water away. Six acres of ice, in blocks twenty-two 
inches square, will make for the markets of the 
South, how many tons? A visit to the lake, while the 
cutting and packing are going on, is interesting. The 
ice is first carefully laid off into squares by an instru- 
ment called a marker. Seams are next cut several 
inches in depth along the marked lines in one direc- 
tion by an ice plow. Hand saws are then used to cut 
across these seams at proper distances, and another 
tool is employed to complete the breaking in the 
plowed seam. These strips, twenty-two inches in 
width, and some eight feet in length, are floated in, 
by means of spikes, to the foot of a slide. One man 
then attaches a grapnel to the outer end of the float- 
ing ice slab, and it is drawn by horse power up the 
slide. As it leaves the water another man with a fit- 
ting tool separates it into squares along the marked, 
unplowed seams. These cakes are then delivered 
on a platform for loading, and at the stack are taken 
up a number of feet from whence they slide rapidly 
down to the ice floor. From twelve to sixteen 
squares make this slide at once, and it is a lively 
sight. A number of men are there ready, with ap- 
propriate tools to pack the cakes. Two of these 
slides are used at the stack now being built at the 
lake. From seeing a slide of a few feet, one might 
imagine a little, yet very faintly, how that slide work- 
ed constructed once among the Alps, which was 
several miles in length. The rapidity of motion there 


Ice Making Days 


must have been fearful. This is simply pretty. The 
plows used here are worth one hundred dollars a 
piece; the markers some eighty dollars. The com- 
pany must pay out at least one thousand dollars a 
week. A nice thing for Crown Point in these close 
times.” 
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(Courtesy of Eleanor Jebens Jackson) 


D ome 


Willie Struve and Herman Jebens with ice cutting machine on 
Fancher Lake 


We find the foregoing facts recorded for us by T. 
H. Ball in his history of Lake County, 1834 to 
1872. Over the years other companies continued 
on with this process of cutting the ice and making 
their livelihood from old Fancher Lake. The final 
chapter to this story of Crown Point’s ice-making 
involves one Herman Jebens. He came to America 
from Germany as a young man of 22, as all young 
immigrants, to make his fortune and a good life. He 
succeeded in doing both, not easily but through 
shrewd management and hard work he found this 
to be his “land of opportunity.” Upon his arrival in 
America, he found employment in a factory build- 
ing railroad cars. He kept this only a few months un- 
til he could get a job on a farm whereby he could 
make a better living. He married and began to farm 
for himself, there he began to accumulate enough 
ahead to finally be able to purchase the then active 
ice company from George Sherman, early in the 
1900's. 

Methods of cutting ice improved as years went 
by, with ice plows and saws. Strips of ice 22 inches 
thick and 8 feet long were hauled over the water to 


the foot of a slide, up which were drawn with grap- 
ples by horsepower. The blocks were then cut into 
smaller 22 inch squares, weighing about 200 
pounds each. 


Courtesy of Eleanor Jebens Jackson) 


Herman Jebens and his first ice delivery truck 


In the beginning years, the ice truck was horse- 
pulled, and made deliveries house-to-house. Nearly 


every home had an ice box, requiring anywhere 
from a 25 to 100 pound block of ice every other 
day. The ice was taken from Fancher Lake in the 
winter. The blocks were put in storage, ready for 
the summer months. 


In a period of 20 years Jebens expanded his ice 
route to Merrillville, St. John, Leroy and Hebron, 
with over 800 customers. As many as 24 wagon 
teams and 50 men were under his employ. Horse- 
pulled wagons were replaced later by trucks. 


The worst struggle in the ice business for Jebens 
was the competition of Gary ice companies always 
trying to crowd him out. Also, there was difficulty 
getting young workers during World War Il and with 
the coming of the electric refrigerator, business be- 
gan to dwindle. Jebens sold out in 1945, bringing to 
a close this era of ice-making on old Fancher Lake. 


The Jebens’ had three daughters, Eleanor (Jack- 
son) who still lives in Crown Point, Theodora, killed 
in an accident in 1945 while attending Valparaiso 
University, and Irma. The girls all worked for their 
father as soon as they were old enough, each learn- 
ing the lesson of hard work. 


Courtesy of Ben Claussen) 


A SNOWMOBILE IN 1915? Walter Fatch had the ingenuity to 
build this weird looking but operative machine to satisfy his 
desire for skimming the snow with speed, evidently the thrill all 
boys of all generations enjoy 


Photo bAViiner 


(Courtesy of Eileen Shults 


OLD BESOR DITCH: 1907 photo post card of South Court 
Street showing the curve of Ruffle Shirt Hill Area. The bike 
riders are riding toward the square. Note the wooden sidewalks 
and the picket fence. The bridges in the picture are the site of 
the open Besor Ditch that snaked its way through the town 
starting in the Schulien acreage to the south of town, north 
across Wells Street to the west of Maplewood Cemetery, north 
across Henderlong Parkway, west across Main street just north 
of the Christian Science Church, west over to Court Street, up 
north and a little west to the edge of the High School property, 
heading back over to Main Street just to north of the Walgreen 
Drugs, to the east and then north emptying finally in Deep 
River. Many youngsters in the early 1900’s spent many an 
enjoyable hour skating through the town on this open 
waterway 


The Fair Grounds 


by Edwin F. Knight 


To those who see God in Nature, Lake County's 
park, commonly called The Fair Grounds, is most 
appealing. Originally these grounds comprised forty 
acres of (SW-NW-17-34-8) and were donated to 
Lake County by Richard Fancher for county fair 
purposes, which gift merits the lasting gratitude of 
the community. The Fair Grounds lie about one 
mile south of Crown Point on the Crown Point- 
Cedar Lake concrete highway. 


This original timbered tract forms a_ natural 
amphitheatre, in the center of which lies a deep cry- 
stal body of water known as Fancher Lake, around 
the shore of which is a noted resilient race track. In 
spite of the keen competition of the automobile the 
race horse is still monarch of the track. Many of our 
old settlers and prominent citizens have driven in 
exciting races around the track and have bathed in 
the cool refreshing water of the lake when the style 
of their bathing suit was of little consequence. 

Since those days the old frame “Floral Hall” has 
been replaced with a~modern brick “Memorial 
Hall.” Other brick buildings have replaced frame 
buildings and many new ones, including a fine auto- 
mobile display building and a modern comfort sta- 
tion have been erected. The old board fence has 
been replaced by new woven wire fencing which 
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(Courtesy of Lake Co. Historical Society) 
Scene from Lake County Fairgrounds, showing the yrandstand and part of Fancher Lake 


permits an un-obstructed view of the grounds. 

The far-sightedness of such men as A. Murray 
Turner, J. Frank Meeker, and others induced the 
county, in 1912, to acquire the beautiful wooded 
forty acres forming the park’s northern entrance. 
The Tabers, who owned it for many years, had kept 
it in its original state. 

The park is much used by families and public 
gatherings, like those of the Old Settlers. Many of 
the County’s institutional and business concerns pic- 
nic there. The Boy Scouts have a cabin in the park. 

The County in 1927 added about 60 acres to the 
south, and in this tract is the tourist camp. 

An interesting Zoo is being maintained in the 
Park, and harbors some of Lake County’s wolves 
and other four-footed animals and fowls. Water is 
supplied to various parts of the grounds and build- 
ings. A caretaker lives in a county residence on the 
grounds, and the buildings, grounds and animals 
are well taken care of. The Fair Grounds Park has 
gained a national reputation and many travelers 
have declared it to be the most beautiful of Fair 
Grounds. It is a scenic spot of rare beauty in a coun- 
ty of exceptional commercial advantages. 


(From History of Lake County, Vol. X, page 170, 
171). 


— 


Early History of Crown Point 


Paper read by Mrs. Jane (Livingston) Hill at the 
Old Settlers’ meeting at the fair grounds in 1930: 


Dear friends: 


Good old Lake county was very fortunate and 
should be grateful for the people who were our first 
settlers. “Build ye your castles that they reach the 
sky.” That line has come before me as | thought of 
our early settlers. They were builders of characters 
as well as homes, many of them unlettered but 
brave and true. Shall I let them pass before you as | 
remember them? | shall begin on the west road 
coming to Crown Point and name only those who 
have passed on. 

The first | remember was old man Finley, over 
100 years old. He was very proud that he had 
fought under Bonaparte. Then came Aunt Molly 
Wrigley, who came the same year as Solon Robin- 
son. She carried a bundle on her back from Lake 
Station. Her husband carried the gun, an ax, a tin 
pail, some corn meal and a few pounds of salt. 
Their first night was spent under some boughs that 
rested on crooked sticks. Her only son died in the 
Civil War. 

John Livingston came the next year and his son 
John died in the Mexican war. Sam Livingston 
came three years later. He had 5 sons in the Civil 
war. James was killed in action. I can see Lake 
Seven where some of the pioneers were laid to rest. 

Then I see James Clingen, the Wirtzes, the 
Thomans, Ruschlies, Laws, Hardings, Taylors and 
the Hubers, with their first saw mill, and the first 
grist mill. The first home of the Nicholsons, the 
cemetery in Luthers’ grove, the Hoffman house 
with its many corners, the Richard Fancher house 
close by, the first theatre where so many of our 
young people received their diplomas when they 
finished their school. Next we come to the Rockwell 
house on the corner. 

I can see those pioneers bow, smile and wave to 
us as they pass on. 

On the other west road were the Pettibones, 
Cushmans, Kemps, Doctors, Banks, Salisburys and 
Smiths. They, too, smile, bow and wave as they 
Pass on. 

From the south road came the Balls, our histo- 
rians, several families of Myers, Sasse, Herlitz, 
Binyons, Cutlers, Hills, Reeds, Kannars, Stilsons, 
Vinnedges, Estys, and Surprises, turning there to 
meet Krimbills, Schmals, Blacks, Luthers, Che- 
shires, Eddys on the corner, Youngs, DuBois, 
Hacks, Merrills, Ross Wilson, the Sigmends, the old 
school house, Browns, Rockwells, Nicholsons, 


Wellington Clark, the Presbyterian church, Oliver 
Wheeler, Horace Marble, two Dr. Pettibones, father 
and son. The builders, with a bow, a smile, a wave 
of the hand, pass on. 

On the next road east from the south, John 
Luther built a home for his bride, Ada Wells; then 
the Julia Watkins Brass home, the McGleashans, 
Vilmers, Dr. Higgins, Barringer Browns, the M. E. 
church, the old livery stable where many fast horses 
were kept. Across the road the church, built by a 
Mr. Osborn, the Jackson or Hack Hotel. Again the 
builders wave, smile, bow and pass on. 

The next street east, Drs. A. J. and Sam Pratt, 
the Harts, Kopelke, Hack, Youche and Krimbill 
from the east, Tom Wood, Raasch, Frederick, Ran- 
dolph, Miller, Seymour, Fancher, Crowell, Judge 
Amos Allman. The poor man’s friénds and ever 
ready to boost the town, bow, smile, and wave as 
they pass on. 

From the north came Judge Turner, the banker, 
a good man and true, Janna Holton, Dr. Bliss, 
John Brown, soldier and banker, Warners, Nor- 
thrup, Sanford, Sheeans, Krosts, Shermans, 
Maillets, Allman and Sons Abstract office. Again 
the pioneers, bow, smile and pass on. 

The Northwest road brings in Luman Fowler, the 
old Solon Robinson home, the Shermans, Hiram 
Holton, the Sherman gun shop, Dr. Bliss, Col. 
Wheeler, Johnnie Wheeler, Aunt Calista Holton 
Young. Her home stood where the Legion building 
stands. A bow, a smile, a wave of the hand, and 
they pass on. But I must name some builders of 
those pioneers, and for what they stood. 

The Wheelers were patriotic. They gave to their 
country and this community their best when every 
one that could carry a gun answered the call of our 
country. They said, (“Here we are, use us!”) The 
Luthers, too, gave their sons at the first call. The 
Sheehans soon did likewise. I can remember the 
day the word came that John Brown was in Ander- 
son prison. We were playing drop the handkerchief 
at the South Ward school and every child began to 
cry for he was loved by all the children. But he lived 
to come back and was a blessing to Crown Point for 
many years. Janna Holton watched over the poor 
and | counted seven tramps in one day to receive 
good food from his kitchen. 

Crown Point was a diamond in the rough, but the 
builders of long ago polished it until today it shines 
with undimmed luster. 

Dear friends, now go with me on a visit around 
the square in those early days, and please note the 
changes. I can remember the log court house, 
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where the pioneers got their final deeds of their 
claims. Then the beautiful new court house that all 
were so proud of, that has been replaced by the up 
to date brick edifice. | can see Martin Wood & Sons 
law office, Haywards’ art studio, Preacher Young's 
tin shop, Goulding Brothers’ Bakery, Myers and 
Ditmer’s store, where the post office was kept for 
some years; Janna Holton’s department store, 
where one could buy for office, house or farm; 
Frank Bedell’s Crown Point Register, Whipple’s 
photo studio, Scheddell’s drug store, Sauerman’s 
harness shop, Leyman’s jewelry store, Minas’ hard- 
ware. The bank was strong and able to tide over 
many a hard-up farmer. Vilmer’s studio was famed 
for its pictures and was a credit to the town. The two 
hotels, Rockwell and Jackson or Hacks, gave good 
clean meals at living prices. 1 must not forget the 
doctors of that day, Dr. Calvin Lily, from Cedar 
Lake, Dr. Farrington, Dr. Swartz, two Dr. Pratts, 
Sam and A. J., two Pettibones, father and son, Dr. 
Higgins, Dr. Bliss, Dr. Iddings, Dr. Vilmer from the 
south, Dr. Wood, Dr. Garrish, Dr. Bacon, two Dr. 
Cutlers, Dr. Hill, Dr. Davis, from the west Dr. Gro- 
man. They did not ride in fine autos over cement 
roads, but with horse and buggy or cutter or horse- 
back in all kinds of weather ever ready to go, and 
pay was small. The ministers of the different 
churches were good mixers, made a point to visit 
their members many times a year. The teachers of 
that day were home grown. I might say, few had a 
college education. They put in long hours, they 
loved the work, they sent out boys and girls that 
have made good, and verily, they have their re- 
ward. 

Let me name a few more of the prominent men 
of that early day, builders and pioneers: Solon 
Robinson, Bartlett Woods, Tom Wood, Griffin and 
sons, Captain Foster, John Donch, the Hacks, Mr. 
Cheshire, Wm. and George Krimbill, James 
Luther, James Burge, the McDonalds, the Wells, 
the Eddies and many others. 

The social life of our pioneers and builders of 
Crown Point was very different from today, I can- 
not remember a single bunco or card party. The 


mothers of that day did visit, but they took knitting, 
long stockings for the girls, socks for the men which 
was handy pick-up work, always in demand. Darn- 
ing and beautiful embroidery were a real pastime. 
Before the telephone a card would be sent by one 
of the neighbor children to neighbor or friend, 
perhaps it would say, “Let us all go and help Mrs. 
B. next Wednesday with her sewing, she is not very 
well, the children need clothes for school, and we 
will all help with the dinner.” So a long day would 
pass swiftly, talking on school life, church activities, 
how to help raise the preacher’s salary, etc. 

If a piano or organ was in the home some one 
would furnish music, patriotic and soulful, all 
sang—yet busy—kept time whether it was “Onward 
Christian Soldiers” or “Old Black Joe.” Dancing 
was very popular with the young people in the ’70s, 
in the home or at Cheshire Hall or Hoffman’s 
Theatre. Jep Thomas was.always ready to call off 
“circle to the left, promenade all.” Girls of that day 
did not go to places of amusement with parent or 
chaperone until their coming out party—yet many a 
sleigh load of young people were stopped by a huge 
snow drift as the horses made a quick turn at a cor- 
ner. They would dust the snow from their eyes and 
clothes, laughing in youth’s innocence, keeping 
time to the merry jingle of the bells as the horses 
prance on. 

I would not have you believe that I think the 
young people of that day were better or purer than 
the youths of today—far from it. | have worked with 
the youth of Lake County for 65 years. Times have 
changed, customs are different, youth adapts itself 
to its environments just as we older people would 
not go back to the period of the horse and buggy, 
do without a telephone or radio or the get-there 
auto, or soar away through the trackless sky by air- 
plane. Can you imagine how the pioneers would 
gaze upward and believe it was a miracle sent direct 
from God, like Moses, when he saw the burning 
bush, yet it was not consumed? Oh! The changes in 
the last 70 years are but all for the better we feel. 

Jane (Livingston) Hill 
(Her death occurred early in 1934) 


(Courtesy of John M. Rohrbach) 


Just a quiet ride in the cutter on a wintery day in the early 
1900's — around the square in old Crown Point. Note the hitch- 
ing rail, lower left hand corner of picture, around the Court 
House many years before parking meters. 


(Courtesy of Betty Traves) 
John Thomas Crown Hotel located in late 1800's east of Peo- 
ples State Bank building, on Joliet Street. 33 


Solon Robinson Memorial 
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(Courtesy of John M. Rohrbach) 


Dedication of rock at site of Solon Robinson home, corner of Clark and Court Streets, in front, at that 
time, The Community Building, sponsored by the Julia Watkins Brass Chapter, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, on November 11, 1931. Front row from left: Margaret Fehlman, Grace Clymer, Loretta 
Black, Avis Bryant Brown, Charlotte Wheeler Verplank, Col. John Ward Wheeler, John Wheeler, Jr., 


in scout uniform, Mable Brown, Cora Lincoln 


Back row from left: Ruby Brown, Mattie Gibbs, Marion 


Knight, Lorreta Bruce, Julia Vilmer, Claribel Bevin, Claude Allman, Arthur G. Taylor. The boys around 
the rock, from left are: Harold Wheeler, Harry Wheeler, and Jerry Black, Jr. Seated and holding flag is 


Belle Wheeler 


Doom: SITE 
OF THE HOME OF 


FIRST CENTER OF RELIGIOUS, 
EDUCATIONAL,SOCIAL AND 
"CIVIC ACTIVITIES OF 
_ LAKE COUNTY 
oh 1834 
JULIA WATKINS BRASS 


(Photo by Gruber) 


The local Julia Watkins Brass Chapter of the 
National Society, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, was organized in Crown Point on January 
29, 1923. The Chapter was named in tribute to 
Julia Watkins Brass,.daughter of a Revolutionary 
Soldier and a pioneer woman of Crown Point. A 
few objects of this patriotic society of women are “to 
perpetuate the memory of those who achieved 
American independence; to foster true patriotism 
ee to search for and record local historical 
data, mark historic sites, and incite interest in his- 
torical programs.” 

In 1931, the society honored Solon Robinson, 
the founder of Crown Point, Indiana, by placing a 
large rock with the plaque reading as follows: Site 
of the Home of Solon Robinson, Founder of Crown 
Point, First Center of Religious, Educational, Social 
and Civic Activities of Lake County. His cabin, a 
simple log affair had served many times as a god- 
send to the families newly arrived or still on their 
journey, stood northwest of the present square very 
near the spot indicated both by the marker placed 
there by the Lake County Historical Society in 
1921, and by the second marker sponsored by the 
D.A.R. 
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Among the many points of interest in Crown 
Point, one must include the Covered Bridge in the 
Lake County Fair Grounds. Though it may not 
have been here since its beginning, nevertheless, it 
has become part of our lives and historical heritage. 
For us who can remember when it was moved here, 
it was a very exciting time, covered bridges being 
uncommon in this area. From that first drive 
through it to the present day, it still holds a fascina- 
tion, something special to experience. In 1978 the 
bridge was 100 years old and the following article 
was written by Deborah Diddie for the Hammond 
Times. 


LAKE BRIDGE CENTURY OLD 


Lake County’s only covered bridge is 100 years 
old. 

It has weathered the hooves of horses, the 
advent of the car, and the destructive etching of 
man. 

The bridge also withstood a move from Rush 
County to Lake County. 

“The Milroy or Shelhorn covered bridge was built 
over Little Flat Rock River in 1878. It was located 
1.7 miles south of Milroy,” said George Gould. 

Gould is the editor of the book, “Indiana Covered 
Bridges Through the Years.” 

The bridge was moved in 1933 to span a gulley at 
the Lake Count}}Fairgrounds. 

Builders are listed as A. M. Kennedy and Sons. 
Gould clarifies this. “Possibly the company was 
Archibald, the father, and Emmett, the son,” he 
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Covered Bridge in Lake County Fairgrounds 


_ The Covered Bridge 
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(Courtesy of Merritt Buckley) 


said. “Son Charles could have been included, but 
usually it is assumed that he took part in the com- 
pany after 1880. The bridge bears the traditional 
Kennedy trademarks.” 

Richard Allen expands on this in his book 
“Covered Bridges of the Middle West.” “The thing 
that made a bridge instantly identifiable as a “Ken- 
nedy” was the unmistakable trim and finish. They 
were closely sided with horizontal shiplap,” he 
wrote. “On the neatly rounded portal openings 
were 10 corbels extending out from the roofing and 
embellishments of fancy scrollwork flush on the fac- 
ing,” Allen wrote. 

The scrollwork is highlighted in red. “The roof 
brackets and the scrollwork on the portals are the 
trademarks of the Kennedys,” Gould said. The 
bridge has white clapboard sides, with the inscrip- 
tion of the erection date and the Kennedy name as 
builders over both portals. The Burr arch truss was 
also typically Kennedy. This truss is used in the 
bridge along with heavy lateral struts, double-step 
joints and special splicing clamps 

According to Bryan Ketcham, author of 
“Covered Bridges on the Byways of Indiana,” the 
covered bridge measures 85 feet in length, plus a 
10 foot overhang at the end. “It stands 14 feet high 
and is 16 feet in width,” writes Ketcham. 


The bridge stands as a monument to the skill and 
talent of the Kennedys. Perhaps part of the reason 
the bridge has lasted 100 years is because it is 
covered. A reason for constructing covered bridges 
was to keep the important structural timbers dry. 


(Courtesy of Charles Swishers) 


“Hen and Chickens” by Vilmer, Crown Point photographer of 
early 1900's, became world famous in farm publications, ad- 


vertising, and post cards. 


(Courtesy of Wilbur Struebig) 


Float in the 4th of July parade in 1916, farm machinery adver- 
tisement from the P. W. Struebig Implements. 
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(Courtesy of Charles Swishers) 193 DEGREE INCUBATOR 


Cover of brochure advertising the 103 Degree Incubator manu- 
factured in Crown Point in the 1920's, corner of Sheridan and 
Farragut Streets. The incubators became famous world-wide 
because of the tilting chimney, which controlled a perfect 
temperature of 103 degrees, the necessary hatching tempera- 
ture. The chimney was the invention of Peter Kaiser, owner of 
the business along with C. D. Root, local lumberman. George 
Hall was business manager for the firm. With-the coming of 


electricity, the popularity of the kerosene incubator came to an 
end 
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(Courtesy of John Mecklenburg) 


Look, Mom, no hands! A fellow has to take a little time out to 
talk with the boys, and old Daisey doesn’t mind waiting. 
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Courtesy of Hugo Breuckmans 


1917-1921 Breuckman Meat Market (NE corner of Clark and Court) under management of Mrs 
Breuckman following death of her husband. From left: James Polivka, Ed Fricke, Joseph Nemrava, Mrs 
Agnes Breuckman (owner), son Hugo Breuckman, Agnes Breuckman sitting on stool, Auqusta Breuckman 
standing, both daughters. Note the fresh meat, the pickle barrels to right, the sawdust on the floor, you 
remember no meat market was without it. Picture taken 1921. In later years Joseph Nemrava owned and 


operated his own meat market where Treasure Chest is now 


(Courtesy of Harry Steinmann) 


Interior of Steinmann’s Meat Market, operated from 1920 to 1930 by Alwin and Bertha Steinmann, shown 
behind counter in picture, later operated from 1930 to 1948 by Ray Handley, Glen Boldt, and Marshail 
Parry. The store was then opened again by the Steinmann’s, Harry and Edith, son and daughter-in-law of 
the Alwin Steinmanns, which they continued to operate until 1974. Crown Meat Market is still in operation 
at same location, owned now by David Bucholz 


7. 


(Courtesy of Margaret Schiemmer) 


Schlemmer Dry Goods store in early 1900's, operated by Schlemmer brothers. The man behind the counter 
is employee, Charles Mangold, then Will Schlemmer, John George Schlemmer and Frank Schlemmer 
Schlemmer building still stands at corner of Clark and Main, occupied many years by Eastgate Dress Shop 
Merchandise carried was of excellent quality — note shelves of yard goods to left of picture, also stools for 
the comfort of customers purchasing material, etc. and was the delight of the children during their mother’s 
shopping 


(Courtesy of John Wendt, Jr 


Interior of Wendt Bros. Drug Store around 1926. Man in dark suit standing near group of customers is John 
Wendt, Sr., at end of counter on right is Pharmacist Lawrence Comstock. This was originally owned by W 
A. Scheddell from 1882 to 1917, when Walter and John Wendt, Sr. joined him in business. They operated 
the store until 1968, when John Wendt, Jr. came into the business. After extensive remodeling, he 
continues to operate the family business in the same location 
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(Courtesy of Ernest Scheub) 


Lake County Jail, Crown Point, Indiana. Late 1800's 
Located on South Main Street 


(Courtesy of Vivian Luke) 


Henry C. Wise, Jr. (Corey Wise). Crown Point’s first rural mail 
carrier. 


SF 
(Courtesy of Merritt Buckley) 
The Erie Depot was located at the corner of Foote Street and 
Indiana Avenue. This line catered both freight and passenger 
service. Note the milk cans to the front of picture, the freight 


wagon with man sitting on top of it, horse and buggie waiting to Fred A. Ruf's delivery service in early 1900's, candies, Cracker 
transport passengers to and from the depot to uptown. Early Jack, and gum. Remember the great thrill of opening the 
1900 picture Cracker Jack to find the “prize”! 


(Courtesy of A. J. Verplanks) Hard Photo 


CROWN POINT FIRE DEPARTMENT MEMBERS - 1915. For 40 years Crown Point used horse-drawn fire 
wagons, this group being the last ones to use such means. The building, with the corner stone inscribed 
“Central Fire Station 1915,” was on the site of the present city hall. Since none of the group is living, we lack 
a description of the pumping engine, but it is known that a solid tire motor truck followed this fine rig 
Several years back these firemen were identified by Charlotte Wheeler Verplank as follows: from left on 
truck, Fred Mecklenburg, Harvey Keiser, Joe Lump (driver); from left standing, Frank Schlemmer, William 
Linton, unidentified, Nick Hoffman, Fred Hoffman, Charles Geisen, William Blickhahn, Albert Meyer, 
Edward Geisen, Cyrus Kettenring. The Crown Point Volunteer Fire Department must be commended on 
the splendid service rendered to the community by them throughout the years 
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(Courtesy of Harry Steinmanns) 


Interior view of the Miller Grocery, 1900’s, owned and operat- 
ed by brothers, Maurice, John and Ed Miller. Note coffee and 
dried beans, etc. in the square cases beneath the counter, 
cookies, crackers, etc. in the square cases to the right of the 
picture. Note coal-oil cans hanging along the back wall, along 
with the tubs (the Saturday night bath specials). Located on 
north side of square in the Glen Cooper Real Estate location. 


H.C. PETERS 
COAL — COKE —— WOOD 


(Courtesy of Lillian Banser Theis) 


H. C. Peters operated a coal yard in the late 1920's at Farragut 
and Sheridan Streets. This was one of three prominent coal 
yards of that era, the others being Wemple Coal and Tuthill 
Coal. Pictured here to left is Mike Banser, employee and Henry 
C. Peters, owner, to right 
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(Courtesy of Merritt Buckley) 


The PanHandle Depot, later known as the Pennsylvania or 
“Pensy” Depot, located on Goldsborough Street as it curves 
into Jackson Street. Freight was also picked up and delivered 
to Crown Point via this line as well as passenger service in and 
out of Crown Point. Many emotions were evident at the old 
railroad stations. Note the brick walk on the depot side, the tall 
building to the back of the train was the E. K. Sowash Elevator 
Photo of early 1900's. 


* 


(Courtesy of Lake County Historical Society) 


Old Lake County Jail, S. Main Street, connecting it with the 
Criminal Court Building, is a second floor “Bridge of Sighs.” 
This passed over the cement driveway from Main to East 
Street, the front part is the Sheriff's residence and office, the 
cells were to the rear of residence. This was built in 1882. 


‘\ (Courtesy of Charles Swishers) 


BOY SCOUTS in 1922 — Crown Point boy scouts at camp near Lake Village are from left: 


George B. Weiland, Cecil Hickman, David Scull, Herbert Barr, Wilbur Steeb; second row 
from left: Irvin Duve, Alfred Fitch, Howard Barr, Clyde Patterson, Alvin Guske, back row 
from left: Scoutmaster Cox, Dan Hoffman, Mrs. Hoffman (caretaker and cooks) Meredith 
Taylor, Herman Kretschmar, William Cunningham, Howard Wise, Dan Oram, unidentified 
boy, Enoch Frederick. The Scoutmaster was also a teacher in the city school system. The 


Hoffmans served as caretaker and cook for the camp. 


. ‘s 
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Crown Point’s 
Centennial Celebration - 1934 


CENTENNIAL 
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Courtesy of Lake Co. Historical Society) 


CROWN POINT’S CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION— 1934 Committee in charge of presenting Crown 
Point's Centennial programs: Front row from left: Father Hammes, Mrs. LeGrand Meyer, Mrs. Geo. Sher 
man, Jesse Little, Mrs. Jos. E. Brown, Matthew J. Brown, Mrs. C. E. Black, Mrs. Albert Phillips, Martin J 
Smith, Second row from left: Madge Lynch, Mrs. Louis Biegel, Francis Grimmer, Philip McNay, Frank 
Ingersoll, Hylda Garner, Lloyd E. Cutler, Georgianna Sowash, Georgia Carroll, Wm. Bixenman, Henry 
Kuehl, Third row: Mrs. John Claussen, Mrs. Hattie Nichols McNay, Mrs. Bessie Black Gunder 


Courtesy of Lake Co. Historical Society) 


One of the floats of the Centennial parade. Clayton Root driving Root Lumber truck, sea scouts from left 
Joseph Bryant Brown, helmsman at wheel; Dan Andernach, mate (in dark); Harry Collins, back of cab; 
John Louis, also back of cab. Sponsored by Lt. Commander J. S. Trayer, U.S.N. retired, and Richard B 
Falkiner 
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Address Of Welcome 


Given by W. Vincent Youkey, Mayor, on the 
occasion of Crown Point’s Centennial Celebration, 
Thursday night, August 16, 1934. 


Mr. Chairman, Commander American Legion 
Post, Old Settlers, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

As chairman of the opening night of this 
Centennial Celebration, and as mayor of the city of 
Crown Point, the privilege and high honor falls 
upon me to greet you and congratulate you on this 
memorable event......... 

I want also to congratulate those of you in our 
audience who enjoy the fine distinction and high 
honor of being descendants of those staunch and 
noble founders whose memory we revere tonight. 
This Centennial Celebration will be proud days in 
To) ak | 1 

In the green box of the Last Man’s Club of the 
American Legion, to be sealed tonight, I, along with 
a couple hundred other Legionnaires, have contri- 
buted my little part—a letter and a few old pictures. 
When that box is opened at Crown Point’s Sesqui- 
Centennial fifty years from now, I hope my boy and 
his children will be present. | hope it will be just as 
proud a moment in his life as it is in the lives of you 
people here who have lived to witness this Centen- 
nial Celebration. And I hope my boy will be able to 
look back at the struggles of us, the younger gener- 
ation, and say, “They, too, built better than they 
knew.” 

| leave it to those better qualified than I am to tell 
you tonight of the early history, the interesting 
anecdotes and the sacred memories that have come 
down through the years regarding the early settlers, 
and the founding of this city. 

But I do feel that in our welcome tonight, we 
should welcome back the spirit of the old settlers. 
We need it and want it. We need that spirit today as 
never before. 

Let us welcome back to this generation their in- 
domitable fighting spirit that conquered all difficul- 
ties. 

Let us welcome back their spirit of courage, 
patience, fortitude, faith, honesty, hard work, sacri- 
fice, devotion and unswerving loyalty to eternal 
principles of right. 

They had the spirit of Lincoln when he said: “Let 
us have faith that right makes might, and in that 
faith dare to do our duty as we understand it.” 

Let us welcome back their unselfish spirit of 
community cooperation and helpfulness for the 
common good. They thought not alone of them- 
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(Courtesy of Vivian Meeker Luke) 


Vincent Youkey, Mayor of Crown Point from January 1930 to 
December 1946 


selves. They worked for the good of all, and what 
was good for all was good for the few. 

If that magnificent spirit of these early settlers 
could possess us, of the present generation, this 
very night, we would wake up in a different world 
tomorrow. 

The world is all right. It is our thinking and living 
and acting that is wrong. Friends, we must get back 
to fundamental principles in our personal, our com- 
munity and our national lives. 

We must get back to the principles and spirit of 
the old settlers. 

So we welcome back tonight the spirit of the old 
settlers, and pray that somehow, in some way, that 
spirit may again take possession of us in this city of 
Crown Point and county of Lake. 

And what is the lesson of the old settler? The 
lesson is this: “One man soweth; another reapeth.” 
All that we have, we owe to them. We are building 
on the foundations they laid. 

This city is their city. They laid the foundations 
that future generations might enjoy the fruits of their 
labors. Crown Point is a good city, and we are 
proud of it—but prouder still of her founders, whose 
memory we cherish tonight. 

Ours are their houses and their lands, the com- 
forts they created, the laws they passed, the roads 
they built. These old settlers labored, and we have 


entered into the fruit of their labors. Truly, “One 
man soweth, another reapeth”..... . . 


And tonight, as mayor of the city of Crown Point, 
1 wish to officially acknowledge that debt. As mayor 
of this city I feel unworthy of the great gift handed 
us by the founders. 


Their great gift to us—and to every public official 
in Lake county—carries with it a great responsibili- 
ty—the responsibility to “carry on,” and to leave the 
job better than we found it. 

These early settlers had their struggles. Their 
struggles made them great. When God wants to 
make men or nations strong, he gives them strug- 
gles and hardships. The weakling never learns this 
law. He either evades it, or crumples up before it. 
We are taught by temptation and battles and strug- 
gle and defeat and victory. 


Those brave souls whose memory we honor 
tonight never dwelt in a twilight zone. They knew 
what they wanted and they worked hard and strug- 
gled and fought to get it. They never doubted. They 
had a vision, and they dared to follow the gleam. 
And today, we are the benefactors of that vision. 


They were men and women of strength. They 
had not the luxury and conveniences of today. 
Theirs was not a life of comfort and ease. They lived 
in log cabins, and rode 40 miles to mill and 40 miles 
to market. But we know that the way of exposure is 


the way of hardihood and health. We know that ob- 
stacles and trials are God’s greatest blessings. The 
path of danger is the path to glory. Had they had an 
easy path their names would be forgotten. 

Because of these early builders we have an obli- 
gation to perform. | have an obligation—you have 
an obligation. And what is that obligation? We must 
leave this seed better than we found it. We must lay 
a foundation strong and broad and deep, that future 
generations may build high and wide and beautiful. 


“The greatest among you shall be your servant.” 
“That man is worth most to the state who sows the 
greatest harvest for coming generations. That man 
is worth least who lives for today, and today alone.” 
Good work does not perish. 

Let us, then, of the present generation, open our 
hand and sow our seed. Give out our influence as 
freely as the sun sows its heat and light over the 
earth. We must give that our children and our chil- 
dren’s children may receive, just as these old settlers 
gave that we might receive. 

So I say, the great lesson to me of this Centennial 
Celebration is: “One man soweth; another reap- 
eth.” And now it is up to us to carry on the work 
these grand old settlers so nobly began. 


(Above from History of Lake County Indiana, 
Volume XI, published by Star Press 1934) 
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(Courtesy of Marcella Klemm Sellers) 


(Courtesy of James Forsythe) 


Morris Five and Dime store, located in the Crawford building 
(southwest corner of square) in late 50’s, later was the G. C. 
Murphy dime store, now the site of The Commercial Bank. 


One of the prominent dairies of early Crown Point, Clover Leaf 
Dairy owned and operated by Robert Schmelters, on South 
East Street where Thrifty-Mart parking lot is located. 


John Dillinger, Master Wood Carver 
of the Lake County Jail 


Called the most interesting and sensational crimi- 
nal action in the history of Lake County, John Dil- 
linger’s capture and return to Crown Point, the im- 
pending trial and his daring and romantic escape 
put Crown Point on the front pages of every major 
newspaper in the United States. 


Dillinger was captured in Tucson, Arizona, Janu- 
ary 30, 1934. Several city, county and state 
governments wanted to try him. Lake County ap- 
parently had priority because of a $20,000 holdup 
and murder of a policeman at the First National 
Bank in East Chicago on January 15th. He was re- 
turned to the Lake County Jail in Crown Point. In 
the jail, Dillinger was guarded around the clock by 
35 special deputies and national guardsmen. 

He was arraigned in the criminal court room of 
the court house in February. His trial was set for 
March 12. Suggestions on moving him to Michigan 


City Prison were refused by the court 

On the morning of March 3, Dillinger escaped 
from the Lake County jail, under conditions which 
seem fictional and impossible. As the headlines in 
the Star read, “Yes! Dillinger bade us goodbye,” 
and also hinted that Crown Point was deprived of 
the honor of convicting the most wanted criminal in 
America. 

The escape was cunning, daring and showed the 
greatest bravado. Dillinger carved a gun from a 
wooden washboard using safety razor blades. It was 
stained with black shoe polish. This was used until 
an automatic was taken from a guard, then hos- 
tages were used in the get-away to Illinois, where 
they were released and returned to Crown Point 

Dillinger enjoyed his freedom until Sunday even- 
ing, July 22, when he was shot and killed by 
Federal officers outside a Chicago theatre. 


Courtesy of Wilbur Rettiq) 


Dovichi’s Fruit Store now the site of Marv’s Barber Shop and O’Brien’s Shoe Repair — Mike stands at the 
end of the soda fountain — Mike and his family ran an unforgettable fruit and ice cream store. It was also a 
gathering place for the fellows about town. Mike Dovichi was in business from 1920 to 1945 


The Marrying Squires Of Crown Point 


Marriage was big business in Crown Point from 
about 1915 to 1940. An estimated 175,000 roman- 
tic couples were married here during that time by 
four marrying squires or J.P.s. They were Howard 
Kemp, Harry Nicholson, Arthur Taylor and Harvey 
Minas. 

Kemp started the whole thing when he was voted 
Justice of the Peace in 1914. At that time, it was a 
job without regular pay. The J.P. tried minor civil 
and criminal cases, held preliminary examinations 
of persons in trouble with the law, and had authority 
to administer oaths and solemnize marriages; all for 
a percentage of the fine or commission for the par- 
ticular duty being performed. 


Kemp believed in spreading the good word. He 
advertised Crown Point in Chicago and other city 
newspapers as the “Gretna Green of the Midwest,” 
an allusion to an historically famous Scottish border 
town to which runaway British couples eloped. 
Quick, painless marriage was also advertised on 
Pathe News Service shown in movie houses in Chi- 
cago and elsewhere. 


Newspaper photographers and reporters were al- 
ways welcome to Crown Point to photograph and 
report on celebrities getting married. Justice Kemp 
had his photo taken surrounded by some 9000 
wedding ring boxes, supposedly collected from 
happy couples. Jewelers in Crown Point had one of 
the largest stocks of wedding rings in the country. 
When the jewelers were closed, any of the marrying 
squires offered the clients a large selection to 
choose from. 


Marriages were performed 24 hours a day, any 
day of the week. Couples needed a license from the 
County Clerk which cost $2. A certificate was also 
$2. The ceremony with any of the J. P.’s was $5. 


Males had to be 21 and females, 18. Younger cou- 
ples could also be married if they had visual or writ- 
ten consent from their parents. Prospective brides 
and grooms had to be sober. 


Among some of the more famous persons mar- 
ried here were Rudolph Valentino, actor, Red 
Grange, football player, two of the Mills Brothers, 
singers, and many others. A midget couple from 
the Chicago World’s Fair was married in 1933. 


Kooky marriages were also performed regularly. 
Harvey Minas said he married couples in an air- 
plane, on a bus, on a motorcycle, on roller skates, 
at the Fairgrounds and even on New Year’s Eve. 
Wedding parties came to Crown Point in busloads 
or carloads to act as witnesses. 


The busiest years were from 1937 to 1940. The 
War scare was making romantically inclined couples 
less cautious and more anxious to tie the knot. Il- 
linois passed new blood test laws in 1937, which 
put an end to quick marriages in that state. 


In 1940, however, Indiana passed the same law, 
requiring at least three days for the results of the 
tests, thus, closing the gate to the Gretna Green for- 
ever. 

Churches had always been against the mass mar- 
riage mill in Crown Point. And it can be argued that 
many of these marriages were as quickly dissolved 


as they were consumated. Still, many of them last- 
ed. 


Thus, 34 years after the last quick marriage he 
performed, Harvey Minas said he still got greeting 
cards and an occasional phone call from couples he 
married during those colorful years. 


(Article from Lake County Star, 4-18-1974) 


Remember the Great Hamburger operated by Ed Fuerst? Such 
a great fun place! No wonder it was popular — look at those old 
prices on the sign in back of Ed. Tom Claussen’s Hobby Shop is 


in that location now. This picture was taken in 1937. 


(Courtesy of Betty Fuerst Raschke) 
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Hotel Crown Point 


Lone Survivor 


‘ 
(Courtesy of Merritt Buckley) 


Hotel Cadwell, a 1910 photo, now the business is Hotel Crown Point on Nichols Street 


Looking back to the Crown Point hotels so popu- 
lar during the late 1800's and into the early 1900's, 
such as the Rockwell House, the Hack House and 
the Commercial Hotel, we find them all gone from 
the scene, but we note that Crown Point has the 
one survivor of 43 years continuous service, Hotel 
Crown Point. 


The structure originally built as a hospital at the 
turn of the century, was later purchased by Don 
Cadwell when the hospital suffered financial diffi- 
culties. Cadwell then converted the building into a 
hotel, using glass from the operating room windows 
to make mirrors for several of the rooms. 


Mrs. Yolanda Amati, owner, quickly recalls the 
hotel purchase date, January 14, 1941. She be- 
came familiar with this line of business since coming 
here to the United States from Italy in 1921. One of 
nine children, she had a brother in Crown Point 
who owned the 14-room Chicago Hotel and Res- 
taurant, located where Craig’s Mens Store is now 
on Main Street. In 1924, she married and her hus- 
band and brother ran the business until her hus- 
band’s death in 1941. 


She told when she bought the hotel, the walls 
were painted a dark green and there were large 
heating stoves in the center hall of each of the three 
floors. Although there was a central heating system 
in the basement, the previous owner had the wood- 
burning stoves installed for economy. Most of the 
hotel, as much as possible, has been kept the same 
as it was many years ago. The dark mahogany 
doors and trim are prevalent in the building as well 
as the claw-footed tubs in the modest bathrooms. 

A sign, “night clerk,” hangs on the door of Mrs. 
Amati’s apartment. Slots for mail hang on the wall 
above the modest front desk. Mrs. Amati recalls 
that in 1941 they charged $1.50 for a room with 
bath. She said she still rents out 16 rooms, moder- 
ately priced, which are filled most of the time, and 
when she has an overflow of guests, they are 
housed across the street in an annex to the hotel. 

Mrs. Amati is proud to have shared in Crown 
Point’s history and has many happy and interesting 
recollections of early Crown Point such as the rail- 
way running down the center of Main Street, the 
“Marriage Mill” days, etc. 


Remember The Popcorn Wagon? 


Remember the popcorn wagon on the eastside of 
the Courthouse Square? It always parked facing the 
front of the Crown Meat Market in the center of the 
block. It was parked there from about 1916 to 
1940, according to Mrs. Hazel (Holland) Covey of 
Valparaiso. 

The owner and proprietor of that memorable 
popcorn wagon was her father, John T. Holland. 

A small, wax paper bag of popcorn cost a nickel. 
The aroma of popcorn mixed with the smell of ac- 
companying hot butter lured many passers-by 
around the Square to the wagon. 

Holland always obliged the urging of Thelma 
Smith Bullock, who would ask: “Put a little more 
butter on it.”.... Mrs. Bullock was a frequent 
visitor to the popcorn wagon, said Mrs. Covey. 

Vernon M. Heintz, also recalls the popcorn wa- 
gon. “There also was another popcorn wagon 
which used to be in front of where the Ben Franklin 
Store is now on the southeast corner of the 
Square,” he added. 


Holland’s wagon was a Dunbar wagon, whose 


exterior was of varnished oak wood. Mrs. Covey re- 
calls that her father’s popcorn wagon was a big 
favorite on Wednesday nights in the summer when 
band concerts were held on the Courthouse lawn. 
She said her father rode the horse which pulled the 
wagon to the eastside of the Square from their 
home on Main Street. “Back in those days, horses 
pulled the fire wagons, too,” she added. 

Mrs. Covey had two brothers, LeRoy and Floyd, 
who have since passed away. Their pictures were 
featured on the wax paper bag in blue ink, along 
with “The Pop-corn Smile.” The saying went this 
way: “The Pop-corn Smile can make you keep on 
smiling, no matter how blue, And if you don’t be- 
lieve it, just tryasackortwo”... . 

According to Mrs. Covey, her father sold the 
popcorn wagon in the early 1940’s for._$75 to a Pur- 
due University student who was working his way 
through college 


(From Lake County Star, 4-1-1974) 


Crown Point Garden Club 


(Article submitted by Viola Bishop) 


The Crown Point Garden Club is a Federated 
member club of The Garden Club of Indiana, Inc., 
North West District; and National Council of State 
Garden Clubs, Inc. The Crown Point club was orga- 
nized August 13, 1929, and Federated in 1933. 
Mrs. John (Myrtle) Iddings served as the first presi- 
dent. 


An early history book compiled by the late Miss 
Josephine Meeker records a garden club pledge 
which is still in existence, “To take a personal inter- 
est in gardening and do something for the improve- 
ment of home and public grounds.” May Day 
means “May Basket” time. This has been a contin- 
uing project since organized and directed by Miss 
Meeker in 1948. Members prepare and fill baskets 
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of fresh spring flowers and deliver to the aged shut- 
ins confined to their homes in this community. 


The “First Annual Flower Show” was sponsored 
by the Crown Point Garden Club on August 30, 
1930, at the Community Building in Crown Point. 
The highlight of the Fall season now is all-out parti- 
cipation in the Lake County Fair Flower Show. 


The present membership of the garden club is 40, 
of which 11 have held membership for more than 
twenty years. Heading that list are: Mrs. Wilbur 
(Nina) Heidbreder, 47 years; Mrs. George (Margar- 
et) Schlemmer, 44 years; Mrs. H. Clovis (Gladys) 
Gillogly, 42 years; and Mrs. Jack (Emily) Akey, 37 
years. 


Horse Power to “HORSE” Power 


The first official reappearance of real “horse- 
power” was made last weekend when Schmal’s 
Dairy began the transformation from gasoline burn- 
er to oat burners. The wagon shown above is one of 
three that will be put in service by the dairy since 
milk dealers have no priority rating under the tire ra- 
tioning setup. The others will be put in operation as 
soon as they have been painted and repaired. They 
haven’t been used in about 30 years. 

Some alleged “friends” of Chuck and Jim 
Schmal installed some hitching post signs at three 
places around the square under cover of darkness 
one night last week-end reserving the places as 
“Schmal’s Dairy Hitching Post,” and probably bring- 
ing back a lot of memories to those who remember 
when such things were considered as necessary as 
service stations are now. 

Charles Schmal, pictured above with the old 
equippage, delivered milk before the era of auto 
trucks, and the horse and wagon combination is no- 
thing new to him. Steel shoes on the horse, Katie, 
and steel tires on the wagon will clang a familiar 
early morning tune for sleepy Crown Point. The 


(Courtesy of James Forsythe) 


Chuck Schmal, owner of Schmal’s Dairy, with his faithful 
horse, Katie, ready to start the route 


Schmal Dairy will use three horse-drawn wagons to 
deliver milk to 600 customers. 
(Article from Crown Point Register 1-29-42 and 
Hammond Times 2-4-42 from the scrapbook of 
Carrie (Mrs. Thomas) Feeser) 


No. 99, Indy Winner in 1951 


In 1951, Murrell Belanger’s No. 99 race car was 
the first car to win both the Indy 500 and the Ameri- 
can Auto Association Championship on dirt track. 
The 99 was the first car to finish the grueling 500 
miles in less than 4 hours, at 126.44 mph. 

Belanger, business man from Crown Point and 
Lowell, spent $400,000 in 10 years on four me- 
chanical blueblood racers, including the famous 99 
to achieve his place in the annals of race car history. 

During Belanger’s hey-days in the 100 mile dirt 
track and Indy 500 racing career, he hired three full 
time mechanics and three mechanics which served 
him during the racing season. His drivers included 
Tony Bettenhausen, who raced in more 100 mile 
races than anyone and Lee Wallard who won the 
500 for him in No. 99. 

The 99 won the race and Belanger’s dream had 
come true after 17 years of trying to win the Indy 
500. 


(Article from Lake County Star, 5-23-1974) 


Courtesy of Dorothy Belanger 


No. “99”—THE WINNER, 1951 Indy “500.” Driver shown is 
Lee Wallard, crew consisted of, from left: George Salih, Earl 
“Frenchy” Sirois, owner MURRELL BELANGER, Buss 
Brownell, Ralph Collins and Howard Meeker 


A Rose By Any Other Name — — 


When one thinks of roses—one thinks of Feders. 
The Feder family not only represents the foremost 
rose growing operation in Northern Indiana through 
their Lake County Greenhouse Corporation, but 
they have brought Crown Point into national and 
even international prominence. 

The rose cultivation started here by Charles 
Abbott, a specialist, 1913, and briefly furthered by 
Arthur E. Weber, was continued by the William 
Feders and their children to the present time. 


William and Emma Feder purchased the local 
greenhouse, now in the family since 1921, came to 
Chicago in 1904 from the Berlin area of Germany. 
He began work there for Damm Bros., a green- 
house operation and during his six years there, be- 
came foreman. They then decided to purchase a 
fruit farm in St. Joe, Michigan. Though the farm 
was a profitable venture, they decided to sell in 
1919 and return to Chicago where he invested in a 
large greenhouse with a brother-in-law. After a 
couple of years, this partnership was dissolved and 
William brought his wife and family of three chil- 
dren, Max W., Erma and Alfred, to Crown Point 
when he purchased the North Street greenhouse to 
specialize in rose growing. Their family home during 
their years in Crown Point was next door to the 
business. The parents worked hard to pay off their 
debt and get a good business established. All the 
children went to work in the business as soon as 
they were old enough. It was that hard work and 
strong determination in the family that has resulted 
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in the continued success. 

During the depression around 1929, they turned 
to other flower cultivation for roses were a season 
flower and the cost in those hard times could not 
support the business. For a few years they were 
very successful selling potted plants to a number of 
the larger cities in the area around Chicago. In the 
early 50’s they returned to their “first love,” raising 
the rose plants. 


A world-wide search led to the Feder’s green- 
house being chosen to supply the Queen Elizabeth 
roses for the Queen’s official welcome to the United 
States in 1957. To quote the late Max W. Feder, a 
former president of the local firm, “their choice pro- 
duct gave a ‘command performance’ with its exqui- 
site salmon pink blossoms, borne on long, strong 
stems, in the personal bouquet presented the 
Queen at a reception at the Statler Hotel in Wash- 
ington. For the presentation she stood before a 
backdrop made from more than 500 of the flawless 
‘namesake flowers.’ Those who witnessed the pre- 
sentation described it as a picture of unforgettable 
beauty.” 


Throughout the years the Feder family, like their 
roses, have grown and developed into a dedicated 
family operation, with children, grandchildren, 
daughters-in-law, sons-in-law each sharing with 
pride the present business established so many 
years ago. Only Miss Erma, of the original family, 
still survives but is most active in the daily operation. 


Welcome smiles of George and 
Pearl Meyer as they operated 
the American Candy Store, a 
great place to stop for that 
after-the-game snack. Remem- 
ber George flying out in the 
middle of an order to answer 
the fire call across the corner, 
one of the great volunteer fire- 
men! Crown Kitchen is now in 
this location. Photo of the 
1930's 


(Courtesy of Betty Meyer Traves) 


Lamson’s Restaurant 


(Courtesy of Kenneth Knights) 


Interior of Crown Point's favorite “sweet shoppe.” 


Like many other small towns after the “crash of 
'29,” Crown Point felt the pains of the depression. 
A ray of sunshine came to Crown Point in the form 
of a new restaurant on the north side of the square 
where the Travel Bureau is located today, owned 
and operated by Gail and Virginia Lamson. This be- 
came the much needed shot-in-the-arm for every- 
one both young and old. From October 4, 1930, to 
1942, they operated the Lamson Restaurant, the 
“friendliest” restaurant Crown Point has ever had. 


Depression years brought forth the prediction 
that they could never succeed, but their home cook- 
ing and warm friendliness drew people to the home- 
like atmosphere, soon their reputation had spread 
as far as Chicago with many couples coming from 
the city every Saturday night to enjoy the food and 
establish friendships that lasted over the years. 


Their success really was due to the fact they 
served all home made foods including pies, cakes, 
ice cream and the wonderful hand made and dip- 
ped candies that made them famous. People didn’t 
have much money to spend in those years, but an 
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evening spent with the Lamsons and their local 
friends while enjoying a 15 cent wedge of pie and 
coffee could not be topped. One of their favorite 
dinners consisted of a cubed steak, French fries, 
lettuce salad, homemade pie or cake and coffee for 
50 cents. They were open seven days a week, 
usually until midnight. They started out with four 
employees, increasing to twenty-two in the 12 years 
in business. 

Among their employees was their daughter, 
Rebecca, who was a faithful worker throughout her 
years as a student, not only in Crown Point, but 
through college vacations as well. Becky later mar- 
ried Kenneth Knight, they continued to live in 
Crown Point and raise a daughter, Abigail, and a 
son, Ryan. 

It was a great loss to Crown Point when a few 
years ago they lost both Virginia and Gail, they had 
given so much of themselves, not only through their 
years in business, but later with all the service clubs 
and civic affairs they were involved in, always will- 
ing to help the community. 


In Memoriam 


In memory of all the men and women 
from Crown Point who have given their lives 
in the service of their country throughout the years, 
we hereby salute and honor them. 


“It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before us — that from 
these honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion... .” 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
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Facts .. .About Crown Point’s 


125th Anniversary Celebration 


CROWN POINT’S 125TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION — 1959 


cP, 


(Courtesy of Charles Swishers) 


Executive Committee, from left: top row: Louis Kerr, the originator of the celebration idea; Jack Madsen, 
Tom O'Connell, George Carroll. Bottom row, from left: John Winland, Betty Boesel, Luther Dance. 


Discussions of a celebration began early in Febru- 
ary, 1959, when Officer Louis Kerr brought the idea 
of a celebration before the Crown Point Chamber of 
Commerce. It was decided the idea had merit and a 
committee was appointed to further investigate the 
possibilities of a 125th Anniversary Celebration. A 
list of cities which had staged 125th celebrations 
was procured and investigated. Leonard Kolb, Sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce, suggested 
that the John B. Rogers Producing Company be 
contacted concerning the advisability of staging a 
125th celebration. Twenty-two organizations were 
represented at the meeting. Sixteen of the delegates 
had authority to vote for or against the celebration 
on behalf of their respective organizations. The 
representatives endorsed the celebration idea 
100% and the six present who could not speak for 
their organizations gave their personal endorse- 
ments. Since the idea was received so enthusi- 
astically, plans were made to undertake a large 
scale celebration as had been done in other com- 
munities in this and neighboring states. All reported 
that such tangibles as increased civic pride, com- 
munity spirit, and recognition from others far ex- 
ceeded their fondest dreams. And all agreed that it 
was the most work ever undertaken in their com- 
munity requiring a oneness of objective and 
cohesion of efforts. Without exception, each city re- 
commended that professional aid and advice was 
necessary for success. 

After the meeting the 125th Anniversary 
Committee contacted the Rogers Producing Com- 
pany, and they in turn sent a representative to our 


city who met with the committee to discuss plan- 
ning, after which a price was agreed upon. 

The Committee, then chartered, under the laws 
of Indiana, a non-profit corporation chose it’s offi- 
cers as follows: Luther Dance, President, Thomas 
J. O'Connell, Vice-president, Betty Boesel, 
Secretary, Jack Madsen, Treasurer. 


Few people, except those directly associated with 
the committees, realize the scope of this celebration 
whose general chairman is Luther Dance; events 
continue right up to the BIG WEEK, September 25 
to October 3. During this BIG WEEK, our down- 
town area will be gaily decorated, the largest pa- 
rades ever seen in our town will be staged, carnival- 
type rides will be set up for the kiddies, “erring” 
friends and neighbors will be “arrested” by the Key- 
stone Kops and after a fair (?) trial before a Kan- 
garoo Court will be dealt with. An air of Mardi Gras 
will pervade all of Crown Point during this week. 
High point of this BIG WEEK will be the Mammoth 
Historical Pageant, “Stockades to Satellites,” held 
each night at the Lake County Fairgrounds. Here, 
on a giant 200 foot stage, a cast of more than 400 
will depict our history from earliest Indian days to 
the present, after which there will be a lavish display 
of fireworks. 


Thousands of visitors are expected who will help 
us celebrate. These include leading citizens and 
political dignitaries of Indiana and Illinois as well as 
other friends from surrounding towns. 


(Article from a 125th Anniversary Celebration 
brochure, 1959) 
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1,000 Pound Cake For Crown Point 


Courtesy of Harley Bisselbergs 


Dp 


The massive 1,000-pound cake baked to commemorate Crown Point's 125th anniversary displayed in Car 


roll’s Chevrolet showroom, located then on the southwest corner of the square. Prince J« 


Queen Carlene Bisselberg shown by cake were winners in Jayshee’s baby « 


A 1,000-pound cake will be the tidy morsel that 
will be offered Sunday to those who want to help 
celebrate Crown Point’s and Lake County’s 125th 
“Happy Birthday.” 

The huge confection was moved today at noon 
from Crown Point Bakery through careful handling 
of a house-moving concern. It was loaded on a spe- 
cial platform built by a Crown Point cabinet maker. 

The giant cake reaches a height of 71/2 feet; it 
measures 6 feet in diameter at the base. The recipe 
measurements include such over-size proportions 
as 120 Ibs. of flour, 160 lbs. of shortening, 356 Ibs 
of sugar, 800 eggs, 86 ats. of milk and 40 lbs. of 
butter. 

Crown Point's “Birthday Cake” is expected to 
serve between 6,000 and 8,000 persons. It will be 
cut Sunday afternoon at 1 p.m. by Paul and Al 
Petry, bakers of the cake which they donated to the 
celebration. Assisting in the serving will be students 
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John Patterson and 


ontest 


from the Crown Point High School home econ- 
omics class. The 50-pound top layer will be sent air 
express to President Eisenhower. 

The Cake is presently on display at 201 S. Court 
St., showroom of the Carroll Chevrolet 


Posing with the 1,000-pound cake are two 
leading contestants in the Jayshee’s baby contest, 8 
month-old John Patterson and 1 year-old Carlene 
Bisselberg. Carlene, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
ley A. Bisselberg, had the honor of being crowned 
queen of the baby contest, Gary Lee Love, two 
year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. Gary Love was crown- 
ed king. Crowned baby prince was John Patterson, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. John H. Patterson, and baby 
princess was Christine Pitts, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert L. Pitts. 


Festival Of Faith Program | 


Sunday, September 27, 1959 
4:30 p.m. 
Lake County Fairgrounds 
The Chime Prelude 
*Hymns of Praise 
“Faith of Our Fathers” 
“America The Beautiful” 
Greetings and Announcements 
Choir Anthem— 
“God So Loved the World”. .......... Stainer 
Our Common Christian Heritage 
Call To Prayer—-Selected Psalms 
Silent Prayer 
Hymns to God and Country 
“Holy God We Praise Thy Name” 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
Festival Of Faith Address 
Mr. Donald Paarlberg 
Special Assistant To The President, Washington, 
D.C. 
*Hymn Of Faith 
“All Hail The Power Of Jesus’ Name” 
Choir Anthem— 
“Almighty God Of Our Fathers”... ..... James 
*Hymn of Benediction 
“Come Thou Almighty King” 


*Benediction Prayer 

*Hymn Response 
“America” (Verse 1 and verse 4) | 
*The Chime Postlude 


(*Indicates audience standing) 

Appreciation is herewith expressed to the com- | 
mittee who planned this “Festival Of Faith.” This 
committee is made up of representatives of all | 
the churches of Crown Point, working together in 
a true spirit of Christian Community. 

Those participating in the program are: Rev. Dean 
Jacoby, song leader; Rev. Harry Willman, 
chairman of the Festival of Faith committee; Mrs. 
Fred Young, choir director; and Mrs. Vivian 
Church, accompanist. . 

Our sincere thanks are extended to Mr. Donald 
Paarlberg for taking time from his busy schedule in 
Washington to be with us on this memorable 
occasion, and to the many people of the 
community through whose efforts we were able to 
assemble our Festival Choir for this program. 


(Article from Crown Point Anniversary souvenir 
book) 


(Courtesy of Marcella Klemm Sellers) 


Remember these days! Employees of the Murphy 5 & 10 Cent store, located in the Crawford Building, 
which later burned and the site is that of The Commercial Bank now. During the 125th Celebration 
employees of offices and stores around the square dressed in appropriate costumes on week-ends. Who can 


you identify? 


Courtesy of Ferdinand Schaller (Courtesy of Glen Cooper) 


1 Schall Float in 125th Anniversary parade — entered by Lukes Market, 
Ferdinanc os "y er, wife and daughter, driving old time fire owner Luther Dance standing on the back of the wagon, driver 
wagon in 125th Anniversary parade is unidentified. Taken on North Main Street, north of Clark 

Street 


== = 


(Courtesy of Mable Swisher) 


Three girls from The Commercial Bank during Crown Point's 125th Celebration, from left: Mary Ann 
Krause, Marilyn Rettig, and Mable Swisher 


(Courtesy of Mable Swisher 


Celebrating Crown Point’s 125th Anniversary is staff of The Commercial Bank, from left: Bernice Frederick, 
Adeline Hilbrich (now Beda), Helen Reif, Dorothy Madsen, Mable Swisher, Edna Roffman, Patricia Hoff 
man, Back row: on left is Tom Platt, to right Robert Pierce 
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Astronaut Frank Borman 
Crown Point’s “Adopted” Son 


Visit to Grandmother’s house — 


Borman, 92, at her home in Crown Point 


Crown Point is proud in this “space age” era, not 
only of it’s own son, Jerry Ross, but also shares 
pride in it’s “adopted” son, Frank Borman. 


During the busy years of his life in the United 
States Air Force, he made numerous trips to Crown 
Point to visit in the home of his aunt, Florence Mc- 
Lean, and her late husband, Walter and their fa- 
mily. His grandmother, Mrs. Frank Borman, in her 
later years also made her home in Crown Point with 
her daughter, Florence. Though his time was valu- 
able and limited, he always found the time to visit 
his Grandmother. The Crown Point High School 
band had the honor of being invited to march in the 
parade when Gary proclaimed Frank Borman Day, 
January 14, 1966. 


Frank Borman was born in Gary, Indiana, March 
14, 1928, son of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Borman. He 
was named after his grandfather, Frank Borman, a 
former Recorder of Lake County. He attended 
Horace Mann Elementary School as a small boy, 
later moving with his family to Arizona where he 


(Courtesy of Florence McLean) 


Apollo astronaut Frank Borman visiting with his grandmother, Mrs. Louise 


completed his education. Borman was a graduate 
of the United States Military Academy at West Point 
in 1950, and received his master of science degree 
from California Institute of Technology in 1957. He 
also served as an instructor of the Air Force Wea- 
pons School and the USAF Aerospace Research 
Pilot's School at Edwards Air Force Base, Califor- 
nia. His dream of a life-time came on December 18, 
1965, when he and James A. Lovell, Jr. returned 
Gemini 7 safely to earth after a 206-orbit in space, 
the longest at that time, 330 hours, 35 minutes; the 
most miles traveled also, 5,129,400. Frank Borman 
is married to the former Susan Bugby of Verona, 
New Jersey, they have two sons, Frederick and Ed- 
win. Borman is now President of Eastern Airlines, 
Inc. 


To the youth of today, I quote Frank Borman; 
“The only pathway to success is education. Door- 
ways will not open without diplomas and degrees. | 
advise every Young American to continue their 
schooling. My opportunities would not have come 
without education.” 


Crown Point Postmasters 


(Photo by Gruber) 


United States Post Office 


Solon Robinson was appointed on March 14, 
1836, by President Andrew Jackson. 

Dr. Henry D. Palmer was appointed on May 24, 
1843. 

Captain Joseph P. Smith was appointed in 1845, 
by President James K. Polk. 

Hiram S. Pelton was appointed on May 5, 1847. 

Alexander McDonald, succeeding postmaster 
after Hiram S. Pelton’s death, was appainted on 
June 16, 1847. 

David Pettibone was appointed on February 26, 
1849. 

Major Allman was appointed on July 17, 1849. 

James H. Luther was appointed on August 30, 
1853, by President Fillmore. 

Joseph Jackson was appointed on January 8, 
1855, by President Pierce. 

Zebulon P. Farley was appointed for the short 
period from March 17, 1857, until May 14, 1857. 

Henry Wells was appointed on May 14, 1857, by 
President Buchanan. 

Joseph P. Smith was appointed on March 22, 
1860. 

William G. McGlashon was appointed on March 
9, 1861, by President Lincoln. 

George Willey was appointed on September 13, 
1866, by President Johnson. 

Zebulon P. Farley was appointed on March 17, 
1869, by President Grant. Mr. Farley had 
previously completed the unexpired term of his 
father-in-law, Joseph Jackson. 

Harvey J. Shoulters was appointed on April 11, 
1877, by President Hayes. 

William T. Horine was appointed on February 
12, 1884, by President Arthur. 
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Lieutenant John P. Merrill was appointed on 
February 24, 1888, by President Cleveland. 

John J. Wheeler was appointed on January 6, 
1892, by President Harrison. Serving as 
postmaster, he was ably assisted in his work by his 
son, Fred Y. Wheeler, who later served as 
postmaster for a long term of years. 

Arthur A. Maynard was appointed on February 
11, 1896, by President Cleveland. 

Floyd E. Farley was appointed on April 18, 
1899, by President McKinley. During Mr. Farley’s 
term an assistant postmaster was appointed. The 
first assistant postmaster appointed was Miss Ella 
Massoth. 

Charles J. Daugherty was appointed on February 
20, 1912, by President Taft. 

Peter F. Hein was appointed on February 25, 
1915, by President Wilson. 

Fred Y. Wheeler was appointed in 1921, by 
President Harding. 

Oscar Sauerman was appointed January 1, 
1934, by President Roosevelt. 

Carl Davis was appointed Acting Postmaster 
April 8, 1953, recommended by Congressman Ray 
J. Madden. 

Robert Diddie was appointed August 16, 1953, 
by President Eisenhower. 

Charles McFadden was appointed Officer in 
Charge on April 1, 1972, by Postmaster General E. 
T. Klassen. 

Roger Brown was appointed on September 30, 
1972, by Postmaster General E. T. Klassen. 

Daniel Williams was appointed on April 18, 
1981, by Postmaster General William Bolger. 


Brought up to date from an article from Souvenir 
Edition of Crown Point’s 125th Aniversary. 


The “Old Homestead” 


By Charlotte Wheeler Verplank 


One of the last landmarks that ties modern 
Crown Point to that era of by-gone days which saw 
the city’s history begun by the first settlers landing 
here in 1834 is a house on South Court street 
known locally as the “Old Homestead.” It dates 
back to 1847, and remains in 1959 substantially as 
it was built by Wellington A. Clark, grandfather of 
the present owner-occupant, Claribel Clark Bevan. 

The original doors with their thumb-latch locks, 
the hardwood flooring that was the subject of awe 
and envy among pioneers of the day, the outside 
siding that was such a departure from the log walls 
of its contemporary structures, and the huge, hand- 
forged nails which secure its members, are as ser- 
viceable today as they were 112 years ago when the 
“mechanics” put the materials together to form 
what is now considered the oldest home intact in 
Lake County. 

Only the removal several decades ago of the hol- 
lowed-out and tin-lined log which used to form the 
rain trough on the front of the house has changed 
the face of the old structure and modified its ap- 
pearance from the Court street side. Elsewhere, a 
woodshed incorporated in the original building has 
since been closed in to form an additional room, 
though still visible are the oaken timbers which once 
supported the roof of the shed and allowed an ox 
team to back into the unloading area to deliver its 
cargo of winter’s fuel. 

But in the main, the house stands substantially as 
it did more than a century ago, when the founding 
fathers were not mere names in a history book, but 
actual flesh-and-blood characters in the life drama 
which daily unfolded on the stage of this commun- 
ity. The original Robinsons and Clarks and Holtons 
and Balls. are but memories today, whileithe old 
house they well knew still stands as it stood when 
their footsteps past it raised little puffs of dust which 
has since been disturbed by the hurrying feet of later 
generations. 

And inside, the atmosphere of the parlor too is 
reminiscent of eras past. Pictures of ladies and 
gentlemen clad in the elegant garb of a century ago, 
furnishings unseen in modern living rooms, docu- 
ments drafted by personalities long since become 
but familiar names from a musty past, are all pre- 
sided over by a tall, alert, twinkling-eyed, white- 
haired lady whose youthful enthusiasm for her trea- 
sures belied her 87 years. She’ll show you the deed 
signed by Solon Robinson in 1847 which conveyed 
to her grandfather Clark the half-acre tract the 
house was built upon, and smile appreciatively at 


(Courtesy of Charles Swishers) 


The Old Homestead at 227 S. Court Street, oldest unremodel- 
ed home in Lake County. 


the awe you display as you trace the beautifully exe- 
cuted signatures of the principals to the transaction 
which involved $50.00 cash and was witnessed by 
Justice of the Peace George Earle. She’ll tell you of 
her earliest memories of standing on tiptoe as a little 
girl of three to peer over the window-sills and out in- 
to the yard where grew the wisteria and white lilacs 
which, brought by her grandfather from southern 
Ohio in the late 40’s, still surround the house today. 
She'll point out as “modern innovations” the closets 
added to the house decades ago to replace the 
“nail-studded boards on which used to hang a hoop 
skirt and the Sunday go-to-meeting clothes” of the 
original occupants. And she'll drop her voice rever- 
ently to speak of the ornate stand in one corner of 
the parlor where rested the family Bible with its 
hand-written entries recording the joys and sorrows 
of a hundred years and more ago. The Book, she'll 
tell you, is only brought out of safe-keeping now on 
“special occasions,” to grace the stand which once 
knew its weight on a permanent basis. And she'll 
pass you an autograph book, once the property of 
her grandmother, bearing ornately inscribed and 
Victorian-styled poetry written to her ancestor by 
long-gone friends and well-wishers whose efforts 
carry dates like 1848, 1839, even 1835. 
—And A New One! 


But Claribel Clark Bevan, steeped in tradition 
and founded in historical lore, isn’t just a wistful, 
nostalgic figure lost in the wrong century. Far from 
it. For unlike the furnishings and the house they and 


she inhabit, she is a creature of here and now. “I 
love my house and my things,” she says firmly. 
“And I want them preserved.” And to back up her 
statement she'll show you another document, a 
modern one bearing a current date. It is a petition 
requesting city councilmen to make illegal by ordi- 
nance the establishment of any auto parking site 
south of the lot which marks the northern boundry 
of the “Old Homestead.” “It’s been a lot of work for 
an 87-year old woman,” she'll tell you, “but I got 42 
signatures to this petition, all by myself.” 

And one wonders whether modern city fathers 


will recognize a building and its furnishings and its 
artifacts from another era as a shrine to the past and 
will honor the wishes of a vigorous long-time citizen 
to retain one of the landmarks that tie present-day 
Crown Point to its historical heritage; or will the tide 
of modernization one day wash before it the last of 
the bonds with yesterday and cause the demise of a 
proud old house and its proud old relics owned by a 
proud lady who is old only in years and in me- 
mories? 

(Article from Crown Point’s 125th Anniversary 
book, 1959) 


Last Man’s Club 


(The first article found concerning a green box 
prepared and filled by the Legionnaires of Crown 
Point’s Fred Schmidt Post #20, was in the welcome 
address given by Mayor W. Vincent Youkey at the 
occasion of Crown Point’s centennial Celebration, 
August 16, 1934. It contained pictures, mementos, 
and historic relics that each man felt was part of his 
life. We bring this story up to date in 1984 as fol- 
lows.) 


Mayor W. Vincent Youkey, Mayor of Crown 
Point, Indiana, August 16, 1934. 


“In the green box of the Last Man’s Club of the 
American Legion, to be sealed tonight, I, along with 
a couple hundred other Legionnaires, have contri- 
buted my little part—a letter and few old pictures. 
When that box is opened at Crown Point’s Sesqui- 
Centennial fifty years from now, I hope my boy and 
his children will be present. I hope it will be just as 
proud a moment in his life as it is in the lives of you 
people here who have lived to witness this Centen- 
nial Celebration. And I hope my boy will be able to 
look back at the struggles of us, the younger gen- 
ames and say, “They, too, built better than they 

new.” 


LAST MAN CLUB CHEST 
TO BE OPENED IN HUB 
(Gary Post Tribune article 8-17-1959) 

A wooden Chest, sealed by the Last Man Club 
25 years ago, will be opened August 17 on the 
courthouse lawn as a preview event of Crown 
Point’s 125th anniversary celebration this fall. 

The Last Man Club, composed of World War I 
veterans belonging to American Legion Post 20, 
sealed the chest August 17, 1934. 

Bound with metal and tightly riveted, the chest 
has been kept in the county recorder’s vault since 
1934. 
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LAST MAN’S CLUB BOX 
OPENED FOR 26 LEGIONNAIRES 
(Lake County Star article 8-21-1959) 

Twenty-six World War I| veterans lined up on the 
courthouse lawn here Monday night and stole a 
look into their own past. They had stepped forward 
in response to a roll call read by former American 
Legion Post 20 Commander Roy Woods and in 
anticipation of the opening of a box they and their 
comrades had sealed on almost 25 years before. 
They stood less erect, in less symmetrical ranks than 
they had on the previous occasion. They were gray- 
er, older, wiser than then, too. And they were 
fewer. Forty-four of their numbers had already ans- 
wered their final roll call. Some of these were repre- 
sented in proxy by widows, sons and daughters. 

The 26 had assembled to view the contents of a 
box filled and sealed a quarter-century ago by fel- 
low Legionnaires of the “Last Man’s Club” during 
the celebration of Lake County’s 100th anniversary 
in 1934 and to recall those days when the project 
was a poignant lark and it was solemnly planned 
that none should set eyes on the mementoes, 
photos and records placed in the box until the last 
survivor of the 158 man membership should break 
the seal. 

There were those, indeed, who stayed away 
from the opening ceremony in protest against what 
they described as “the breach of a covenant we all 
made 25 years ago.” But master of ceremonies, 
Walter Mybeck, revealed to the comrades present 
and the assembled throng of onlookers that “Bill 
Carroll had suggested at the time of the sealing that 
members convene at the end of 25 years and see 
what the feeling is about opening it.” One past com- 
mander, Mybeck reported, had suggested “opening 
the box now would be like reading the will before 
the man has died.” 

But open it they did. And the 26 assembled com- 


rades crowded shoulder to shoulder around the 
long table laden with the treasures collected and en- 
tombed a generation ago, and for a time they and 
the representatives of their departed buddies saw 
faces unseen in many years, listened to voices un- 
heard for decades, remembered occasions, events 
and times long since faded into the blurred, out-of- 
focus past. They handled newspapers bannering 
the news of a day now 25 years gone. They 
stared—some of them misty-eyed, some apparently 
unmoved—at pictures of people once flesh like 
themselves but now just memories recaptured in 
likeness by some forgotten camera man a quarter- 
century before. They fingered an ancient crystal ra- 
dio, thumbed through phane directories, member- 
ship rosters, high school annuals a generation obso- 
lete. And they grinned at each other as recollection, 
stimulated by the finger of association, beckoned 
them toward other days, other places and condi- 
tions. | 

The crowd had been a noisy, boisterous one be- 
fore the box was opened. It was an eager pushing 


one as it surged around the long table and its cargo 
of relics and mementoes. But it was a subdued 
thoughtful one as it digested the significance of a 
25-year span in the career of an individual, a group, 
a community, a nation. Pre-World War II newspa- 
pers, shrieking their stories of depression, politics, 
crime, life itself in 1934, were at once familiar and 
strange, impressing onlookers with an odd, oppres- 
sive sense of a new perspective from which one 
could stare at one’s own history, read, as it were, 
one’s own epitaph. 

And as the evening wore on the crowd dispersed, 
quietly and somehow depressed, leaving behind a 
long table piled with the treasures of yesteryear and 
surrounded by a tiny knot of gray, aging veterans 
who were the same young men that had packed the 
box a million years before and yet not the same 
young menatall...... 


(Article from History of Lake County Indiana, Vol. 
XI, Centennial Edition, 1934, also Gary Post Tri- 
bune 8-17-1959, Lake County Star 8-21-1959) 
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(Photo by Gruber) 


Army tank at the War Memorial site, North Main and Goldsborough Streets 
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Letz Manufacturing Company 


(Courtesy of Adah Letz Mueller) 


Letz Manufacturing Company. Note huge brick smoke stack 
with name on top, a Crown Point landmark for many years 


Although closed nearly 20 years ago, the Letz 
Manufacturing Company remains in Crown Point’s 
history, a historical landmark for nearly a century. 
Not only is it remembered for the building itself, but 
the dream envisioned long ago by a young German 
immigrant who came to this city in 1881, with little 
else than his hopes and aspirations. 


Michael Holland-Letz of Steinbach, Hallenberg, 
Germany, was a manufacturer of farm machinery. 
His son, Louis, worked with him, but not being 
satisfied with the opportunities afforded him in Ger- 
many, he decided after studying in a university 
there, that he would bring his wife, Katherine Mes- 
serschmidt Holland-Letz and his three small chil- 
dren to America. They first settled in Chicago since 
it not only was a strong commercial center, both in- 
dustrially and agriculturally, but the area surround- 
ing was very productive. Life in the city was too 
hard, for health’s sake moved to a nearby, but 
smaller town which was to be their home here in 
Crown Point. 

Following their arrival in 1881, they opened the 
Crown Point Manufacturing Company in 1882, 
where was manufactured the first Letz mill. The first 
factory was rented, being a small plant across from 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Depot, but with progress 
came the new factory and warehouse and office 
building built in 1891. This property was located 
east of the Pennsylvania tracks on East North 
Street, still the site of the old section of building. 

Friends of Louis Letz urged him to enter his 
product in open competition at the World’s Fair. He 
received a gold medal from the Paris Fair in 1890, 
and another at the World Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago in 1893. At the World’s Fair in St. Louis in 
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(Courtesy of Betty Traves) 


Letz Manufacturing Company in later years, showing office 
area erected on North Street side. 


1904, he won another gold medal. 

In 1894, the first corn husker and shredder was 
placed on the market and patented, which patent 
he sold to International Harvester in Chicago. In 
1909, a new line of feed mill was designed for 
crushing corn, in addition to grinding small grains so 
that farmers could easily and cheaply prepare feeds 
from home grown products. In 1912, Letz manu- 
factured their first roughage mill, which would grind 
such roughage as corn fodder, alfalfa hay, sheaf 
grains, and clover hay. At the same time it would 
grind such gains as wheat, rye, oats, barley, shell 
corn, and corn on the cob. The machine was con- 
stantly improved and the business grew, making it 
necessary to again enlarge the facilities. In 1920, 
buildings were enlarged and a new foundry was 
completed, in 1929, the new warehouse. 

Upon the death of Louis Letz in December, 1908, 
sons George, John, Otto, William and Ludwig, also 
daughters, Eva and Carol (Mrs. C. Harry Newton) 
continued to operate the business. Daughters Marie 
Letz Roffman and Hannah Letz Roffman were mar- 
ried by that time. In later years members of their 
various families also took an active part in the busi- 
ness as follows: George Letz, Jr., Louis Roffman, 
Arnold Roffman, Fred Roffman, Melvin Mueller, 
Clement Gremel, Harry Newton, Sr., Harry New- 
ton, Jr., Adah Letz Mueller, Florence Roffman 
Finck, Dorothy Roffman Belanger, and Margaret 
Roffman Mantel, the women all on the office staff. 

Crown Point and Lake County’s oldest factory, 
Letz Manufacturing Company, Inc. came to a close 
in 1965, due to the advent of competition and prog- 
ress, the end of a prosperous and active era in early 
Crown Point industry. 


To Raze 104-Year Old Hub Structure 


Work is now in progress to raze the second oldest 
building in Crown Point—the former Traves home 
on South Main Street—to make way for an expan- 
sion program of the First Presbyterian Church. Mrs. 
Hazel Traves sold the house to the church. Ed Glin- 
ski is in charge of demolishing the structure, which 
was a former school house. 

The site upon which the house is located was 
deeded to the church March 7, 1846, by Solon 
Robinson in the original town of Crown Point and 
included the Traves frontage. “The Academy,” as 
the house was then known, was constructed by 
Dave Turner, Wellington Clark and others in 1856. 
According to historical investigation Rev. Lower 
married Susan Chase, August 29, 1861, she being 


the last teacher in “The Academy.” When the late 
Charles Traves, a former Crown Point electrician, 
purchased the house, it still had the blackboards on 
the wall and a hole where the bell tower was loca- 
ted. 

According to the demolishing crew, four by fours 
were used as cornerposts of the house and the oak 
timbers are still sound after 104 years of age. Work- 
ers demolishing house were Clifford White and Phil- 
lip Banks. 


(Taken from Crown Point Register— November 17, 


1960) 


(Courtesyof Lake County Historical Society) 


(Photo by Forsythe) 


Crown Point's water tower —a land mark of many years, finally 
was removed in 1982 — stood to the side of Thrifty Mart on 


Walnut Street. 
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Hurricane Strikes Crown Point 


HURRICANE WINDS LASH AREA DOING 
GREATEST DAMAGE TO TREES, UTILITY 
LINES, CORN—ELECTRICAL SERVICE TO 
SOUTH COUNTY SEVERED FOR 12 HOURS; 
STORM LEAVES STREETS IMPASSABLE 


It was not a tornado, Willie Feeser points out. 
“This was a hurricane—a lot of wind like they have 
in Florida,” was his verdict. 

Some Crown Pointers slept through Thursday 
night’s storm, but most were up and about and 
many took to their basements. Patrol policemen, 
auxiliary policemen, volunteer firemen, NIPSCO 
men and Bell Telephone workers were out in it. 
Crown Point wasn’t alone, however, and much the 
same thing was happening in Hebron, Lowell, 
Hammond, Gary, Valparaiso, and with still greater 
force in Chicago Heights, Olympia Fields and as far 
north as Hinsdale, Illinois. 


(Courtesy of James Forsythe) 


All quiet on the home front — the day after the big storm — but 
always a time for some fun, right boys? 


Everyone agrees it was the worst storm in recent 
experience. George Everett, though, holds that the 
sleet storm of 1928 did just as much damage. 
William Short, local NIPSCO manager, said “It was 
the most vicious storm in the history of our com- 
pany and the county seat was probably the hardest 
hit in the 500 square mile area of the Crown Point 
district, extending from Merrillville across Lake 
county south eight miles beyond the Kankakee 
ver a. Git 

Most of the damage to houses, telephone and 
power lines came from falling trees and that is why 
Crown Point could be described as “hardest hit” 
and a “disaster area.” Heavy trees hanging on 
power lines lying on house roofs and across streets 
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and driveways were major problems for officials and 
service crews Friday morning. 


(Courtesy of James Forsythe) 


Typical street scene after the hurricane 


The streets were cleared first, only to be filled 
with cars of sightseers. By 10 o’clock Friday morn- 
ing camera fans were getting more cars than trees in 
their pictures and on Sunday, Chief of Police 
George Knight said, “This is worse than Lake 
County fair traffic,” and proceeded to block off 
southside streets to enable clearing crews to contin- 
ue. Clean-up in the Hub City was abetted by the 
119th Engineering Battalion, Gary Army Reserve, 
on Sunday. 

More than 3,500 homes in the path of the storm 
had their phone service knocked out. Of the total, 
1,100 were in the Crown Point area. 


The Lake County Fair closed two days early, due 
to the storm, and Oscar Ritz, president of the fair 
board, estimated that damage would run into hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, including the loss of 
two day’s gate receipts. He indicated that to the best 
of his knowledge, nothing had ever occurred of a 
similar nature in the 113 year old history of the fair. 
Miraculously, the only livestock losses at the fair ex- 
hibits were those of some rabbits and pigeons which 
occurred when a tent collapsed and cages overturn- 
ed. 

Hal Foltz, fair cattle superintendent, said all the 
tents which housed the cattle collapsed but none of 
the animals or exhibitors in the tents were injured. 
There were 200 fine animals on exhibit in the tents. 

Fifteen cars of an Erie-Lackawanna freight train 
were blown off the tracks about three miles east of 
Crown Point’s city limits. The cars were part of a 
50-car freight. 


Hub residents pin-pointed the time of the storm’s 
arrival at about 12:30 a.m. Friday morning when 
electric clocks ceased running, due to the power 
failure. 

Despite the fury of the storm and its extensive 
coverage, no fatalities were reported in the south 
county area and no serious injuries listed. Clean-up 


operations, however, are expected to continue for 
several more weeks. 


(Above taken from Lake County Star, September 
3, 1965 issue, and other area papers. Courtesy of 
Lake County Historical Society) 


“Homestead” To Be Opened 


by Jari Jackson 


A spinning wheel brought from the east coast by 
prairie schooner more than a century ago stands in 
the parlor. 

On a table is an ancient mortar and pestle once 
used, perhaps, to grind herbs for medicine. Wood- 
en tools wielded by early settlers to knock down 
grain are in another room. 

Restoration of the interior of Crown Point’s his- 
toric “Old Homestead,” 227 S. Court St., is nearing 
completion. The house will be opened to the public 
during the celebration of the state’s 150 years of 
statehood. 

A committee named by Mayor Marvin Erlenbach 
quietly has been collecting authentic items of pio- 
neering days and early Crown Point for permanent 
display in the green-shuttered, white cottage built in 
1847. 


Committee members said they hope to have the 
house ready for public viewing by mid-April. A 
schedule of tours is to be set up. Community repre- 
sentatives will greet visitors. 


One room will be devoted to artifacts, manu- 
scripts, and historic documents collected by the 
Lake County Historical Association. 

Mrs. Joseph Brown of the association said the 
collection will include books and original writings by 
the late Timothy Horton Ball, Lake county histo- 
rian. 

Authentic items traced to Crown Point Founder 
Solon Robinson and some original artifacts from the 
early school conducted in Hanover township by 
Ball’s mother, Mrs. Jane A. Horton Ball, are ex- 
pected for the display. 

Several of the articles are already in place, inclu- 
ding a bible, dating from 1855 and an old spinning 
wheel belonging to the late Mrs. Claribel Clark 
Bevan. Her grandfather, Wellington A. Clark, built 
the house. 


Salvaged from the attic are a pair of boots worn 
by an early settler when he married Mary Hackley in 
1843. 

Framed and hung on the wall is the original deed 
showing the elder Clark bought the lot “for consi- 
deration of $50.00” in February, 1847. 

Another frame holds a picture of Abraham Lin- 
coln and his family bought by Mrs. Brown’s grand- 
father, Edmund R. Bryant, Sr., the year Lincoln 
won the Presidency. 

A bedstead in a room opening off the parlor be- 
longed to the late Kate and Mae Knight, sisters who 
operated a finishing school in the 1860’s and 1870's 
in Crown Point. 

Many of the articles, including tools and a yarn 
winder, are from the collection of George Sauer- 
man, contributed by his nephew, Charles Sauer- 
man. Charles Sauerman still lives on the family 
farm in Center Township. 

A number of other families also have parted with 

“treasures” to make the restoration of the home 
possible. Other interesting items include a circus 
wagon child’s toy, homemade nails, a square 
candle mold, butter print, and a glass canister set. 

One room of the house will be made available to 
groups and organizations for meetings. First to book 
the room for use May 2 is the Calumet Questers 
club, an antique study group. 

The house, deeded to the city as a historic shrine 
by Mrs. Bevan before her death last year, has been 
reroofed, and will be painted soon. 

The committee in charge of getting the house 
ready includes Mrs. Lillian Holley, Mrs. Brown, 
Peter Brown, William Kerth, and Richard Faulkner, 
Se. 

A legend is to be attached to each article in the 
house, telling something of its history. 


(Taken from the article of April 10, 1966. Courtesy 
of Lake County Historical Society.) 
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Crown Point’s Airport 


By Jean Barrett 


(Courtesy of Ernest Scheub) 


Crown Point Airport on Merrillville Road, planes and hangars 
have been exchanged for apartments and homes 


The runways were grass. The boundaries were 
planted with beans and wheat, but there was an 
honest-to-goodness airport in Crown Point where 
Fountain Ridge subdivision now thrives. 

“We didn’t have lights, but every once in a while 
when someone wanted to do a little night flying, we 
put those small round black kerosene pots out to 
mark the runways,” Ernest Scheub said. 

He and his brother Kurt owned and operated the 
airport and its Hub Aviation Service from 1946 until 
the early ’70’s when Ernest sold the land to Walter 
Catlow who developed Fountain Ridge. 

“Kurt and I took over from the late Harold 
Nichols, a councilman and one of the Crown Point 
city fathers who had the Nash dealership where the 
present Graves Auto Parts now operates,” Scheub 
said. 

“There was one airport building then. I designed 
and built a hangar, a shop and later an extension to 
it, an office unit and an open hangar. A Civil Air 
Patrol building went up later through public dona- 
tions,” Scheub said. 

He was the mechanic and Kurt was the pilot who 
gave flying lessons using the two or three planes 
they owned. Ernest later got his instructor's ratings 
to teach flying and rolled the runways every spring. 
His wife Kathleen’s job was keeping the grass of the 
runways cut every summer. 

“Most of the airplanes were owned by out-of- 
towners, but pilots Nichols, Johnny Carl and a 
Cedar Lake man who owned a plane in partnership 


kept it there,” Scheub said. 

“Before we bought the airport, Kurt served in 
World War II, flew the Hump in China in DC 3’s 
and taught servicemen to fly. I worked in the struc- 
tural department at Gary Sheet and Tin and on 
weekends was a mechanic’s apprentice in Val- 
paraiso until | got my mechanic license. Those were 
really rough to get,” Scheub said... .. . 

He also was employed as a mechanic by United 
Air Lines after he left the steel mill. 


“I could do any kind of repair work. | could do 
the annual mandatory government inspection of 
the planes and sign for it rather than have someone 
come in and do it,” Scheub said... . . 

Now photography rather than flying has Ernest’s 
interest. In their home on the two acres the Scheubs 
kept when the land was sold to Catlow, Ernest has 
his own dark room where he completes the com- 
mercial photography work he does sometimes. He 
also organized the South County Camera Club and 
serves as a judge in Chicago photo competitions 
andshows....... 

Ernest no longer takes on wedding picture jobs; 
his talents have turned to restoration work. “Restor- 
ing their old photographs is my donation to the 
Lake Court House Foundation,” he said. 


(Article from Lake County Star, April 7, 1983, story 
in part) 
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(Courtesy of Glen Cooper) 


The Lake County Star — one of the oldest and strongest weekly papers in Lake 
County — in operation. The paper was started in 1880 by J. J. Wheeler, son of Col. 
J. J. Wheeler. Upon his death in 1917, the business went under the control of his 
son, Fred Y. Wheeler. In 1947, his daughter, Charlotte Wheeler Verplank (Mrs. A. 
J.) became editor of the paper until her retirement in 1973. So, for 93 years, printer’s 
ink flowed through the veins of the Wheeler family in Crown Point. 


Rural “weeklies” played an important part in the 
cultural development of the settlers and pioneers of 
Lake County. The papers, until the advent of radio 
and telegraph in the early 1900’s were the only 
source of news and other information for the grow- 
ing population of Crown Point. No big city daily 
would publish the birth or death or marriage of even 
the most famous of the local citizens, so the 
“weeklies” of small towns like Crown Point filled a 
vital need. 


From the beginning, the newspapers of the 
county were used as stepping stones to other more 
lucrative positions in political or public life. Early 
newspapers had to declare their politics immediate- 
ly. These declarations either insured the success of 
the newspaper, or led it to its early demise. 


The first newspaper in Lake County was publish- 
ed irregularly by Solon Robinson from 1836 to 
1842. It was a single sheet, folded once, providing 
four pages. Subscription rates for Robinson’s “The 
Great Western” or “Western Ranger” as it was 
otherwise known, was $2 per year. Robinson and 
other early publishers were frequently paid for the 
subscription in produce. 

Lake County was without any kind of newspaper 
for 15 years, until three men, all related by mar- 
riage, began the publication of the Lake County 
Herald, with an investment of $300, in 1857. The 
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paper was the spokesman of the Republican party 
and enjoyed a large circulation and success from the 
beginning. In 1858, this paper became the Crown 
Point Register and is still in operation today. 

The Lake County Star, still in operation today in 
Crown Point was started in 1880, by J. J. Wheeler, 
son of Col. J.J. Wheeler. The paper quickly be- 
came the strongest weekly in Lake County, and by 
1917 had a circulation of 3000. In that year, J. J. 
Wheeler died, and the paper went under the con- 
trol of his son, Fred Y. Wheeler. In 1947, Mr. 
Wheeler’s daughter, Charlotte Verplank, was 
named editor of the paper, a position she held until 
the spring of 1973. So, for 93 years, printer’s ink 
has coursed through the veins of the Wheeler family 
in Crown Point. 


One other newspaper deserves mention in the 
history of the newspaper press in and around 
Crown Point. It is the Crown Point Freie Presse, 
which was started in 1874. It was said to be one of 
the best edited and most influential German lan- 
guage newspapers in the area. It was discontinued 
sometime around 1895, when descendants of the 


original German immigrants started speaking 
English. 


(Lake County Star article 3-14-1974) 


Radio Station WLBT-Crown Point 


Long before today’s radio waves began to criss- 
cross Crown Point, an enterprising young Hub resi- 
dent began the city’s first radio station. The year 
was 1926. Few persons remember WLBT. The call 
letters stood for “Where Lovers Become Tied,” re- 
miniscent of the era when Crown Point was known 
as the “marriage mill.” 


(Courtesy of Ernest Scheub) 


Harold “Bud” Wendel at his 
“WLBT” Crown Point. 


“mike,” broadcasting over 


During this time, Crown Point Judge “Spot” 
Kemp married thousands of people including actors 
who traveled long distances to come to this city. 

The station was owned and operated by Harold 
“Bud” Wendel who along with his wife Edith resid- 
ed in Crown Point. 


At the age of 18 Bud or “Buster” Wendel as some 
folk called him, was an electronics mastermind. He 
and several others constructed the station mainly 
out of spare parts. 

Electronic devices and equipment were very cost- 
ly for young Wendel in 1926, and often he impro- 
vised or created “homebrew” equipment to suit his 
needs. 


His 100 watt transmitter reached across the city 
of 1310 kc. (now KHZ) on the AM dial. 

The antennae were 20 foot spreaders, with five 
horizontal radiators. They were attached to two old 
windmill towers that stood near his father’s green- 
houses near the corner of Grant and North Streets. 

The station had no fixed schedule, and no adver- 
tisers. It operated first out of Wendel’s home. Later 
studios were constructed where attorneys have their 
law offices today on North Court Street. 


The station also operated from the top floor of 
the Crown Point Community Building, when the 
structure was known as the old American Legion 
Hall. 

Wendel’s programming consisted of news, public 
service programs and music. For a small station 
with no budget, new records were expensive. Fre- 
quently ASCAP and other publishing houses press- 
ed for royalty uses from broadcasters, thus limiting 
the playing of records on WLBT. 


The little station however, continued to grow in 
popularity. Write-ups in the Star and Register 
Newspapers in the late 20’s alerted listeners to this 
new form of entertainment that featured people 
that everybody knew around town. Residents hud- 
dled around large round cabinet radios, or used 
“catwhisker radios” to hear their local station. 


Many times a week a local band called “Bakers 
Harmony Boys” played informal concerts over the 
station. The band was composed of Crown Pointers 
Harry Baker, Luther Rudolph, Dr. Archibald Far- 
ley, Fred Young and Vernon Heintz. 


Heintz recalled the time that a local truck driver 
Dick Bielefeld put up a Western Union operator to 
send a fake telegram to the station. The telegram 
was allegedly from a listener in Tennessee who had 
enjoyed hearing Heintz sing the favorite “Mary 
Lou,” on the show. The staff was first amazed that 
the station could be heard from such a distance, and 
were later disheartened when they learned that the 
telegram was a hoax. 

Wendel said that the station was a challenge to 
build and operate. His non-profit hobby attracted 


the likes of Crown Pointers Fred Hall and Grant 
Frederick, to work at the station. Grant Frederick 
owned a plumbing supply store on South Main 
Street where Kentucky Fried Chicken is today. For 
sometime he was the station’s main announcer. 
Fred Hall was the station’s engineer. Together the 
trio ran the operation for about two years, until 
interest, and finances failed. 

In his later years, Wendel managed TV repair 
shops on North Main Street, in the building oc- 
cupied where Crown Point Cleaners is today, and 
the other the site of Phil and Son Shoe Repair. He 
often toyed with going back on the air, but this 
never materialized. 


Even though WLBT has been silent for nearly 60 
years, one often reads about the unusual character- 
istics of radio waves. After leaving the transmitting 
tower some waves travel further than others, es- 
pecially at night. Others leave earth and go out into 
outerspace. And perhaps, just perhaps, somewhere 
in our galaxy the former signals of WLBT are out 
there still traveling through space to let aliens know 
that some 60 years ago, Bud Wendel was our 
pioneer broadcaster from Crown Point. 

(This editor wishes to add that Crown Point lost 
their “Pioneer Broadcaster” in October, 1983.) 


(Article from Lake County Star, 8-16-79) 


Communications 


Crown Point has its own FM station, W-JOY, at 
103.9 FM. W-JOY began broadcasting on Novem- 
ber 10, 1972, at 250 N. Main Street, in Crown 
Point under the call letters of WFLM. From its in- 
ception, their goal has been to inform and entertain; 
to provide Crown Point and Southlake County with 
good, local programming, local news, sports and 
community involvement. They eventually outgrew 
their facilities in Crown Point and June, 1980, 
moved to new facilities at 10200 S. Broadway. Mr. 
John Meyer, President of W-JOY. tells us their ori- 
ginal call letters WFLM stood for “World’s Finest 
Listening Music” and in February, 1982, the call 
letters were changed to WWJY, W-JOY. They felt 
that “JOY” better described their format and is a 


positive word to everyone. W-JOY is the only local 
station that serves Crown Point. 

There is also radio reception from Chicago, Gary, 
Hammond, and other surrounding communities. 
Also, television channels out of Chicago are 2, 5, 7, 
9, 11, UHF 26, 32, and 44 serve Crown Point. 

The STAR-REGISTER still publishes a weekly 
newspaper for local readers. In addition, the Crown 
Point Shopping News is published weekly. In addi- 
tion to Chicago papers delivered in Crown Point are 
the Times from Hammond and the Post-Tribune 
from Gary, who also owns and operates an office in 
Crown Point for the special service to Crown Point 
customers. 


(Photo by Forsythe) 


East side of square sometime in the 1970's, and any Crown Pointer will quickly tell you this “white stuff” is 
not whipped cream or bath bubbles, but rather just a lot of good ole Indiana SNOW. 
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The Lake County Court House 


(Courtesy of Charles Swishers) 


The “Grand Old Lady,” the old Lake County Court House, Crown Point, Indiana 


The first permanent settlers in Lake County were 
Solon Robinson and Mariah Evans Robinson, his 
wife, and their family. They arrived in October, 
1834, and settled in Crown Point, the county seat, 
which was founded in 1834 and incorporated in 
1868. Solon Robinson deeded the major portion of 
the real estate on which the Court House stands. In 
his conveyance, he clearly provided for “this land to 
be used for a public square. . .”. 

The Court House is located in Crown Point, 
which is a typical county seat of the Middle West 
when court houses were placed in the center of a 
business square and also centrally located in the 
county. The Lake County Court House is a focal 
point in a residential community because it is the 
largest building in the area. 

The Court House portrays a type of architecture 
of the Victorian Period which has made for a most 
interesting combination of Romanesque and 
Georgian styles. It has created a sort of quasi-mili- 
tary effect in appearance. 


i. 


The original and central portion with the clock 
tower was designed by J. C. Cochran of Chicago, 
Illinois. On July 13, 1878, a contract was awarded 
to Thomas and Hugh Colwell of Ottawa, Illinois, to 
build at a cost of $52,000.00. 500,000 hand kilned 
brick from the Henry Wise brickyard in Crown Point 
were used in construction. 

On June 28, 1907, Beers and Beers of Chicago, 
Illinois, were selected as architects for the North and 
South, two-story extensions of the Court House. A 
contract was let to W. J. Turness Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on September for construction, cost in 
the amount of $160,000.00. 

The last single-story wings were built in 1928 per- 
petuating the same architectural design. Hender- 
long Lumber Company of Crown Point, Indiana, 
was awarded the bid at a cost of $80,000.00. 

The Court House has been, since its erection in 
1878, a landmark in Lake County, Indiana, for 
many years the most massive structure in breadth 
and height constructed by early settlers, that can be 


seen for miles on top of the morainic divide. 


Dr. David R. Hermansen, Professor of 
Architecture and planning at Ball State University, 
and noted authority on historical buildings in the 
state of Indiana, stated: “The Lake County Court 
House is without question one of the finest architec- 
tural expressions in Indiana. It is a major monu- 
ment, and in my estimation, the most significant 
building in Lake County.” 

In September 1971, Mrs. Joseph Brown, his- 
torian of the Lake County Historical Society, called 
representatives of all historical societies of Lake 
County, Indiana, to a general meeting at the Lake 
County Reference Library in Merrillville, Indiana. 
There was a premonition among historical buffs, be- 
cause of the growth of Lake County government, 
officials would be deserting the old Lake County 
Court House. In the discussion that followed, there 
was a certain appreciation of the aesthetic value of 
the century-old landmark. Recognition was also 
made of the opportunity to establish a museum, 
and affording the opportunity to relate to our heri- 
tage. 


A steering committee was appointed and study 
was made for a couple of years. The Court House 
was placed on the National Register of Historic 
Places on May 17, 1973. The study committee was 
incorporated in 1974 as a not-for-profit organization 
and accredited by Internal Revenue Service. In 
January, 1974, the Indiana State Legislature unani- 
mously passed a bill to provide for the Lake County 
Commissioners to convey the old Lake County 
Court House to a not-for-profit group and simultan- 
eously contribute to them an amount equivalent to 
the cost of demolition. The Lake County offices 
were removed from the Courthouse at the end of 
June, 1974. 


The Lake County Commissioners, at the conclu- 
sion of quiet title proceedings, conveyed title to the 
Lake County Court House Foundation, Inc. on 
September 8, 1975. To assist the Lake Court 
House Foundation, Inc. in rehabilitating the Court 
House as a community service, agreement was en- 
tered into on May 9, 1977, whereby the Lake 
County Commissioners agreed to pay $80,000.00, 
said amount being the cost of demolition of the old 
Court House as referred to in the Act of the Legisla- 
ture. 


(Courtesy of Charles Swishers) 


One of Crown Point’s most famous landmarks, the dog in Lam- 
son’s yard, 487 South Court Street. He’s patiently laid there 
since the early 1900's, legend has it that he barks whenever the 
clock in the old Court House tower strikes the hour. As Ripley 
would say — Believe it or not! 
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Lake County Government Center 
a er ee —_- 


(County photo) 


Lake County Government Center, located at 2293 North Main Street, Crown Point. This complex houses 
all county offices, courts, and the jail (to the rear of the building), built in 1974 


The new building housing the offices of the 
former Lake County Courthouse is now called the 
Lake County Government Center, located at 2293 
North Main Street, Crown Point, Indiana. This 
complex is so named due to the fact that it also con- 
tains the offices of the Courts, and to the rear, the 
new Lake County Jail. Directly across the road to 
the north lies the new Juvenile Center, a new struc- 
ture replacing the old Detention Home on West 
Joliet Street in Crown Point. The Government 
Center was completed in 1974, and offices moved 
in. The cost of the complex was $27,900,000.00, 
and at the present time a total of around 2,750 are 
on the payroll. Annual salaries of the full time em- 
ployees range from a low of around $5,000.00 to a 
high of about $24,000.00, with the mean at just 
under $10,000.00. Most of the elected officials 
draw $32,000.00 per year, a few as high as 
$52,000.00. The 1983 payroll stood at some $27 
million plus. 

Elected officials serving at the Lake County 
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Government Center in 1984 are as follows: Edward 
Lukawski, Clerk; Rudy Bartolomei, Sheriff; Steve 
W. Manich, Surveyor; Leslie O. Pruitt, Auditor; 
William I. Bielski, Jr., Recorder; Irene Holinga, 
Treasurer; Michael Jankovich, Assessor; Dr. Daniel 
Thomas, Coroner; Noah Atterson Spann, Jr., 
Frank A. J. Stodola and Steve Corey, Board of 
County Commissioners; Richard J. Blastick, 
Rudolph Clay, Andrew Smith, Richard Galambos, 
James L. Wieser, Sydney Garner, and Robert 
Crossk, County Council; Lorenzo Arrendondo, 
Judge Circuit Court, Edward A. Lukawski, Clerk, 
Lake Circuit & Superior Courts; Jack F. Crawford, 
Prosecutor; Cordell C. Pinkerton, Morton B. Kanz, 
James Danikolas, Gerald Svetanoff, James J. 
Richards, Judges of Superior Court; Richard W. 
Maroc, James E. Letsinger, James C. Kimbrough, 
James L. Clement, Judges of Criminal Division; 
Darlene Wanda Mears, Judge of Juvenile Court; 
Nicholas J. Schiralli, Steven T. Bielak, Orval W. 
Anderson, Judges of Small Claim Court. 


(Data Furnished by Harold Meeker) 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy 


35th President of the United States, 1917 - 1963 


Crown Point held five memorial services for 
President Kennedy who was assassinated on Fri- 
day, November 22, 1963, in Dallas, Texas. Though 
Crown Point was just one small town far from our 
nation’s capitol, it was a sorrowful and compassion- 
ate town when such a tragedy struck its leader. On 
Monday a high requiem mass was conducted at St. 
Mary’s Catholic Church by Father Joseph Hammes 
at 9:30. At 11 o’clock Christian Scientists attended 
a service in memory of the President. At that same 
time another service was held at Trinity Lutheran 
Church. In the afternoon six local congregations 
combined for a memorial service at First Presby- 
terian Church. A military memorial service was con- 
ducted at noon on the court house lawn by the 
VFW Post #6446. 
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The schools, post office, banks, savings and loan 
associations, court houses, title companies, and vir- 
tually all of the city’s business places were closed 
Monday to permit attendance at the local services 
or watching the funeral mass on TV at St. 
Matthew’s and the burial ceremony at Arlington 
Cemetery 


Signs of mourning were many in Crown Point, 
business had slowed, streets were more bare of traf- 
fic, public buildings were draped with black, signs 
were in all the windows around the square to notify 
customers that all businesses would be closed dur- 
ing the memorial services held on Monday. It was a 
period in Crown Point’s history that will not be for- 
gotten. 


(Photos courtesy of Charles Swishers) 
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Happy Birthday America 
Bell Rings 200 Times 


Streets around Crown Point's Courthouse 
Square were jammed with cars New Year’s Eve and 
hundreds of people bound together in an atmos- 
phere of cameraderie and anticipation were there to 
join in the earliest beginnings of the Bicentennial 
birthday year which was ushered in dramatically 
with the bang of rockets and the display of fire- 
works. , 

“It was just like I imagined old Crown Point to 
be,” was,one comment overheard from a group of 
young people gathered in the clear cold of the 
night. 

Parents brought their youngsters, keeping them 
up especially to see the remarkable event planned 
by the Crown Point Bicentennial Committee and 
executed as a favor to the community by Chuck 


Reeder, Indianapolis, the fireworks man formerly of 
Cedar Lake. 


Ringing the bell 200 times in the tower of the Old 
Courthouse to commemorate the Bicentennial 


We Thank You, 


It is always good to say “thank you” for a gift or 
for blessings received, so “Thank you, Lillian Holley 
for restoring the clock in the Courthouse tower.” 

You will never know how many laggard feet will 
be hastened home, —children loitering on their way 
from school, or wives hurrying home from work, or 
bridge tables, to have dinner ready for tired and 
hungry husbands. 

No, you will never know how many scoldings 
and cross words will go unspoken because the 
townsfolk arrived home on time! 

And what a happy reward when we glance up at 
the smiling faces of the clock to find we have a few 
extra minutes to spare, just enough time to call on 
that sick friend, or to brighten a “shut-in’s” day; or 
even to browse in our beautiful library and pick up 
that new book from the hands of the friendly and al- 
ways helpful staff, (another “thank you” long over 
due!). 


In this year of the Bicentennial, we are all very 
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were Dan Traves, Bob Traves, Henry Wheeler, Jim 
Carroll, Charles Wheeler, Joe Fraire, Doug Foster, 
Paul Horst, Margaret Traves, Scott Brown, Jim 
Wheeler and Craig Camper. They took turns apply- 
ing the stroke hammer to the sonorous bell 200 
times, one for each birthday year. 


MRS. HOLLEY PAID BILL 


The $1,900 repair bill for the four clocks in the 
tower of the Old Courthouse on Crown Point 
Square was paid by Mrs. Lillian Holley, 205 E. 
South St., Crown Point, in memory of her hus- 
band, Dr. R. F. Holley. 

Dr. Holley was a Hammond and Gary dentist 
who later became Lake County Sheriff. He was kill- 
ed while on duty. 


(Article from Lake County Star, 1-8-1976) 


Lillian Holley 


conscious of a need to go back to the old standards, 
the old morals, and that firm faith in God which has 
made this country so great. 

Crown Point has a fine heritage, too. To keep it 
so, you, Lillian Holley, have set our sights high, 
away up there in the 90-year-old tower. 

When we see those bright shining faces of the 
clock looking down through the dark of night on 
each one of us, let us all resolve to help shed that 
light down through the historic corridors of the old 
Courthouse, and make it a thing of beauty; and 
then turn that light out into our streets until every 
shop, office building and home reflects the pride 
and goodness of the Crown Point people. 

Thank you, Lillian Holley! 

Signed: APPRECIATIVE CITIZEN 


Crown Point 


(Article from Lake County Star, Letter to Editor, 1- 
22-1976) 


Celebration Plans Jelled 


Visiting Civil War troops clad in authentic 1885 
period uniforms will recreate a war camp during 
week-long bicentennial celebrations here. 

The “blue and gray” will simulate the war July 2 
and 3, camping in tents, cooking authentic foods a- 
round an open fire and staging a mock battle with 
flintlock rifles. 

A multitude of other events headlining the 200th 
commemorative celebration were listed at a com- 
bined meeting of July 4, Bicentennial and Crown 
Point Festival Days committees Tuesday in City 
Hall. 

Mayor Richard Collins announced profits of last 
week-end’s antique sale totaled roughly $2,430 
with some expenses yet to be paid. Coupled with 
funds from the envelope contribution campaign for 
the July 4 celebration nearing $1,351, the total is 
about $5,490, he said. 

Chairman Glenn Coble listed events included in 
Crown Point Festival Days sponsored by the Retail 
Merchants committee of the chamber of commerce. 
Kicking off June 26, a queen contest, antique car 
show, bridge tournament, softball tournament, 
American Breeder’s Association dog show, country 
and western music concerts and bike race are plan- 
ned. 

Also an appearance by the Indianapolis Clowns 
(baseball’s counterpart to the Harlem Globetrot- 
ters), pet show, Frisbee marathon, doll parade, 
early resident coffee hour, box social, youth field 
day, Corvette rally and battle of the bands. 

Booths open to local non-profit organizations will 
be set up during the week. Interested groups should 
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contact chairman Mickey Hein at P.O. Box 622, 
Crown Point. 

A week-long display by The Post Tribune min- 
gled with a swap shop, beer can convention, magi- 
cians and clowns also are set. The group also hopes 
to stage an “almost anything goes” marathon. 

Some 45 entries are in for the June 26-27 arts 
and crafts fair on the courthouse lawn, co-chairman 
Arlene Gosser reported. 

Bicentennial Committee co-chairman Janet Hol- 
ley reported on the Bicentennial Art Exhibit appear- 
ing at Carnegie Center May 9-26 and the giant old 
Lake County Courthouse garage sale June 1-5. 

Gov. Otis Bowen is scheduled to unveil a monu- 
ment to “Ruffle Shirt Hill” June 1 at 5 p.m. at the 
home of Charles Swisher on Court Street. The “Pa- 
triots,” a Bicentennial chorus, will sing at the dedi- 
cation as well as several other events during the 
week. 

“Oklahoma” will be presented by the Playmakers 
July 1-3. Other events announced include a Tri 
Kappa senior citizen picnic and an outdoor concert 
on the courthouse lawn. 

Collins reported 14 units have signed up to date 
to participate in the July 4 parade beginning at 2 
p.m. 

Charles Reeder highlighted the conclusion of the 
200th anniversary celebration—a gigantic fireworks 
display over Fancher Lake at the Lake County Fair- 
grounds at precisely 9:05 p.m. 


(Article from Post Tribune) 
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Ruffle Shirt Hill Dedicated To City 


By Petra Luke 


About 250 persons witnessed the dedication of 
Ruffle Shirt Hill memorial at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Swisher, 425 S. Court St., Crown 
Point. 

The memorial is a 10-ton glacier rock with a 
bronze plaque on it commemorating Ruffle Shirt 
Hill, a name used at the turn of the century by John 
J. Wheeler, first publisher of the Lake County Star, 
for South Court Street. 

The blanket covering the‘rock before the plaque 
was unveiled Tuesday of last week had special sig- 
nificance’. It was an old Army blanket, bought by 
Mrs. Swisher’s mother, Alice Wise, from the late 
Jennie Ward Wheeler at a silent auction held at the 
First Christian Church. The blanket belonged to 
Mrs. Wheeler’s son, the late Col. John Ward 
Wheeler, who is related to the late John J. Wheel- 
er. 

The plaque on the rock was made by Newman 
Brothers, Cincinnati. The company sent the Swish- 
ers two rubbings for their approval before the pla- 
que was made. 

The rock was dug up from South Court Street 
July 24, 1974, when the city installed new sewer 
lines. The rock was seven feet into the ground and 
about 200 feet south of where it is now in the 
Swisher’s front yard. 

Crown Point High School band members started 
the dedication with “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

C. Robert Traves, American Legion Post 20, 
Crown Point, led the Pledge of Allegiance. 

Father Joseph Hammes, retired priest of St. 
Mary’s Church, Crown Point, gave the invocation. 

Indiana Gov. and Mrs. Otis R. Bowen were given 
a Lover’s Landmark Society certificate by Wilbur 
Heidbreder, president, Lake Courthouse Founda- 
tion. People who took out marriage licenses at the 
old Courthouse may join the society. 

Mrs. Bowen is the former Beth Steinmann, who 
grew up in Crown Point. 

In presenting the memorial to the city, Swisher 
read the poem he had written about Ruffle Shirt 
Hill. Lines of the poem also are on the bronze pla- 
que. 

Crown Point Mayor Richard C. Collins accepted 
the memorial for the city. He praised the Swishers 
for being civic-minded and joshed Swisher for being 
the only person in Crown Point who tape-recorded 
the New Year’s Eve celebration on the Courthouse 
Square this year. 
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In making the unveiling remarks, Gov. Bowen 
said, “No, today’s dedication is hardly a national 
major event in the pageant of our great American 
history. Rather, what it is, is just a simple recogni- 
tion of a part of Americana which has its own place, 
and which plays its own role in the success story 
that every American writes day by day.” 

The Patriots, local Bicentennial chorus, sang 
“Back Home Again in Indiana” and “This Is My 
Country.” They are directed by Sharon Barber, 
Crown Point. 

John P. Starr, minister of the First Christian 
Church, Crown Point, gave the benediction. 


(Article from The Lake County Star, June 10, 
1976) Re 


RUFFLE SHIRT HILL 

MEMORIAL 

Presented to 

Citizens of Crown Point, Indiana 

in Observance of our Nation’s 
Two Hundredth Anniversary 
July 4, 1976 
By 
CHARLES W. 

AND MABLE WISE SWISHER 
In the four hundred block 
Sets a big glacier rock 
And on it someday J shall drill, 
For a plaque that will say 
“This stone rests today 
At the foot of old 
Ruffle Shirt Hill.” 


(From Ruffle Shirt Hill 


by Charles W. Swisher) 


| 


(Courtesy of Charles Swishers) 


Picture taken during the presentation of the Ruffle Shirt Hill plaque to the city of Crown Point. From left 
Beth Steinmann Bowen, Gov. Otis R. Bowen, Charles W. Swisher, Mable Wise Swisher, Mayor Richard C 
Collins, Martha Parry Collins (Mrs. Richard C.) 


(Courtesy of Charles Swishers 


The Patriots, a local Bicentennial chorus, directed by Mrs. Sharon Barber, furnished several numbers 
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Court House Shops Open 


Historic Affair 


It was an historic occasion Saturday morning, 
March 4, 1978. 

Mayor Richard C. Collins joined Lake Court 
House Foundation, Inc. chairman Wilbur H. Heid- 
breder in cutting the ribbon at 10 a.m. which for- 
mally opened the first floor of the 100-year-old for- 
mer Lake County Court House to commercial 
shopping. 

About 75 persons, awed and excited by the 
transformation in the county’s and Hub City’s cen- 
tral landmark, witnessed the bit of history during the 
sunny, wintry day when five new shops opened to 
join Lady and Gentleman Realtors, which opened 
its offices last June. 

“We will go forward and complete the project,” 
Heidbreder said as he stood proudly in the midst of 
the quaint surroundings. Janet Holley, long-time 
volunteer in preserving the Courthouse remarked, 
“I wish you could have seen the hard labor contri- 
buted by many volunteers.” 

Miss Holley together with Dorothy Belanger 
operate one of the new shops, The Puzzle Shop, 
something to delight all ages. 

Charles and Mable Swisher owners of The 
Cotton-Wood Shoppe, showed visitors their cotton 
artwork on a black felt background and wooden 
heels of bread bearing his original poems. A 100- 
year old work bench, given by a friend, is part of the 
shop furniture. The Swishers presented visitors a 
greeting card with bright 1978 pennies. 

“We were up to 1 a.m. the past several nights, 
getting ready for the big day,” remarked Jim 
Zaronis of Ja-Mar Records. He and his wife, Mary, 
have opened their first business in an attractive car- 
peted eastside room of the Court House. 


Goldie and John Houser have opened the G-J 
Court House Greenery plant shop with son, Mike. 
Although open Saturday, they were still applying 
the finishing touches to their shop. 

The Foundation Auxiliary is operating a Wo- 
men’s Exchange Shop and Bookstore as a money- 
making venture to help further the renovation of the 
Court House. 

Within the next six weeks, Tom and Claudia 
Claussen will open the Iron Horse, a model Rail- 
road shop, and Kathy Yonkman will open Valen- 
tino’s Ice Cream Parlor. 

Coffee, punch and cookies were served in the 
Rotunda by the Foundation Auxiliary throughout 
Saturday and Sunday. 

The above facts were from the March 9, 1978, 
issue of the Star-Register, and we now bring the 
story up to 1984. 

Since 1978, the lower level of the old Court 
House has been completely renovated, and though 
we find only The Puzzle Shop, Ja-Mar Records and 
the Women’s Exchange that have continued since 
the grand opening. Valentino’s Ice Cream Parlor is 
also in operation, but under different management. 
The shops, some twenty or so in number have been 
filled throughout with a variety of products offered 
for sale. Crown Point residents as well as many out- 
of-town visitors enjoy shopping in the warm, friend- 
ly and quaint atmosphere. 

The Foundation office has moved from the lower 
level to the old Sheriff's Office on the first floor. Se- 
veral rooms on the north side of the first floor have 
been rented to the Lake County Historical Society 
for the establishing of a museum. After many 
months of very hard work by both the organization 
and townfolk, they have presented the public a 
most interesting and educational display of 
historical artifacts. 

Through the co-operation of everyone, as funds 
are received in the future, though the process may 
seem slow, the Courthouse will be filled to the very 
top with additional shops. Foundation business 
carried on under the direction of Wilbur H. 
Heidbreder, President of the Lake Court House 
Foundation, Inc. 
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Veteran’s Garden Dedication 


(Photo by Gruber) 


The “Doughboy” 


A new Veteran’s Garden was dedicated by 
Maplewood Cemetery on Veteran’s Day, Novem- 
ber 12, 1979, in a ceremony with the Crown Point 
American Legion Post #20. The ceremony took 
place at their monthly meeting when the Garden 
was presented to the post as a surprise. 

The Garden, located in the southeast corner of 
the cemetery, was designed by Betty Hill, manager 
of Maplewood and C. Robert (Bob) Traves, a 
Crown Point veteran. Traves was presented the first 
official space at the ceremony. 

Presently, a WWI doughboy marks the Garden, 
but in the next years flags with the insignias of the 
five armed services will fly along with the Indiana 
and United States flags. 

The “Doughboy” is a long time resident of Crown 
Point. He first stood on the property of a Mr. Reiser 
behind the present Scot Drugs. When the store was 
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built, the statue had to be moved because it was 
straddling the property line. 

The statue was donated to the Lake County His- 
torical Society and kept in the yard of Mrs. Van 
Derlaan, curator of the historical society until it was 
donated to the Garden. 

The soldier is made of solid Indiana limestone 
and is the likeness of one or more men of the Lake 
County region. He underwent much repair before 
being placed in the Garden. The base of the soldier 
will be bricked. 

Also, any time a service man from the Coast 
Guard, Marines, Army, Navy or Air Force is buried 
in the garden or when the family has a memorial 
service, the flag will be at half mast. 


(Article from Lake County Star, 11-29-79) 


Major Jerry Ross 


A Dream Nearing Reality 


As a child, we understand, he built and flew 
model rockets. Also, he compiled scrapbooks on 
the first satellites. Ross said growing up during the 
“space race” riveted his interest in space flight; and 
he wasted little time cementing his career plans. So 
runs the story of Crown Point’s own astronaut! 

Major Jerry Ross, son of Mr. and Mrs. Donald J. 
Ross of Crown Point, was*born on January 20, 
1948. The Ross family consists of Jerry and two 
daughters, Jan, who teaches and lives in Crown 
Point and Mrs. Judi (Mike) Futa of South Bend. 

“It took work, trying, learning and hard studying. 
I was about in the fourth grade, liked math, science 
and school. I've always been interested in seeing 
the earth, stars and moon, and thought that being 
an astronaut would be the best way to see all of 
those things,” Ross said. “I’ve always liked to look 
at the stars and see what it’s like to travel out there. I 
haven’t gotten there yet, but I have the ticket and 
I'm looking forward to going,” he said. 

Ross was graduated from Crown Point High 
School, Crown Point, Indiana, in 1966; received 
bachelor of science and master of science degrees in 
Mechanical Engineering from Purdue University in 
1970 and 1972, respectively. Ross is married to the 
former Karen S. Pearson of Sheridan, Indiana, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Morris D. Pearson, also of 
Sheridan, Indiana. The Ross’s have two children; 
Amy J. and Scott L. For fun and relaxation he en- 
joys softball, racquetball, woodworking, photo- 
graphy, model rocketry and, of course, flying. 

Ross has been the recipient of many honors such 
as: awarded the Air Force Meritorious Service Med- 
al with 1 Oak Leaf Cluster, the Air Force Outstand- 
ing Unit Award with 2 Oak Leaf Clusters, the Na- 
tional Defense Service Medal, the Air Force Longe- 
vity Service Award with 1 Oak Leaf Cluster, and a 
Small Arms Expert Marksmanship Ribbon; named 
a Distinguished Graduate of the USAF Test Pilot 
School and recipient of the Outstanding Flight Test 
Engineer Award, Class 75B; presented the Air 
Force Systems Command Technical Achievement 
and Scientific Achievement Awards (1974): and 
named Air Force Aero-Propulsion Laboratory 
Junior Officer of the Year in 1974. 

Ross, an Air Force ROTC student at Purdue Uni- 
versity, received his commission upon graduation in 
1970. After receiving his master’s degree from Pur- 
due in 1972, he entered active duty with the Air 
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(Courtesy of Donald J. Ross's) 


Major Jerry L. Ross, NASA Astronaut 


Force and was assigned to the Ramjet Engine Divi- 
sion of Air Force Aero-Propulsion Laboratory at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. While 
there, he conducted computer-aided design studies 
on ramjet and mixed cycle propulsion systems and 
served as the project engineer for captive tests of a 
supersonic ramjet missile using a rocket sled track. 
He also served as project manager for preliminary 
configuration development of the ASALM strategic 
air-launched missile and, from June 1974 to July 
1975, was Laboratory Executive Officer and Chief 
of the Management Operations Office. Ross gradu- 
ated from the USAF Test Pilot School’s Flight Test 
Engineer Course in 1976 and was subsequently as- 
signed to the 6510th Test Wing at Edwards Air 
Force Base, California. While on assignment to the 
6510th Flight Test Engineering Directorate, he was 
project engineer on a limited flying qualities evalua- 


tion of the RC-135S aircraft and, as lead B-1 flying 
qualities flight test engineer, was responsible for the 
stability and control and flight control system testing 
performed on the B-1 aircraft. He was also respon- 
sible, as chief B-1 flight test engineer, for training 
and supervising all Air Force B-1 flight test engineer 
crewmembers and for performing the mission plan- 
ning for the B-1 offensive avionics test aircraft. He 
also served as the Flight Test Engineering Director- 
ate flight operations officer. 

Major Ross has flown in 19 different types of air- 
craft, holds a private pilot’s license, and has logged 
more than 540 flying hours—the majority of it in 
military aircraft. 

In February 1979, Ross was assigned to the Pay- 
load Operations Division at the Lyndon B. Johnson 
Space Center as a payload officer/flight controller. 
In this capacity, he was responsible for the flight 
operations integration of payloads into the space 
shuttle. 

Major Ross was selected as an astronaut candi- 
date by NASA in May 1980. In August 1981, he 
completed a 1-year training and evaluation period 
making him eligible for assignment as a mission 
specialist on future space shuttle flight crews. 


Ross was in the back seat of one of the two lead 
aircraft which followed the recent space shuttle from 
entry to its landing. “Our primary duty was to 
photograph the condition of the vehicle and provide 
official photos to accompany our news releases. We 
were there, too, to give back-up airspeed and alti- 
tude information from the ground controllers in case 
it was needed,” he said. “Before joining the shuttle 
at the interscept point as relayed by ground control, 
we flew the racetrack pattern for about five minutes 
until we reached the same point in the sky as the ve- 
hicle. Ground control tracked the orbiter and us,” 
he said. Major Ross and his aircraft pilot had flown 
together as one of the back-up planes on a previous 
flight. “The most exciting moment was joining up 
with the space shuttle, flying on its wing and follow- 
ing it to its landing,” Ross said. “I’m looking forward 
to my chance to fly,” he said. 


(Information on Special Honors and Experience 
furnished by Lyndon B. Johnson Space Center, 
Houston, Texas, National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration and additional information from 
area newspapers) 


Pioneer Educators 


Harriet Warner Holton was the first of Lake 
County’s school teachers. Known as the Widow 
Holton, she taught a little flock of three in her 
home, near what is now the Pennsylvania depot, as 
a means of livelihood in the winter of 1835-36. Al- 
though there is no record to substantiate the belief, 
it is supposed that she continued to instruct an ever- 
increasing number of scholars there, until the build- 
ing of the “little black log cabin” which, to Solon 
Robinson’s chagrin (expressed in his lecture of 
1847) served as the settlement’s school until 1842. 
It was then replaced by a frame structure that did 
the community scant honour with its fifty boys and 
girls cramped into the 15 x 20 foot space its stove- 
heated room afforded. 


For whatever formal qualifications Mrs. Holton 
may have lacked, she substituted an innate gentility 
which checked early learnings toward a frontier 
roughness. A true daughter of the Revolution, her 
grave, removed to Maplewood cemetery, has much 
of the hallowed dignity of a local shrine. 


In 1838 Hervey Ball, the father of T. H. Ball, 
planned and built a school that, under his and Mrs. 
Ball’s competent teaching and management, was 
destined for a comparatively long and useful life. 
Under the impetus of their success similar schools 
were started in various parts of the county. In the 
main, they all subscribed “physically” to this des- 
cription (taken from a paper on “Our Public 


Schools,” prepared for the Semi-Centennial cele- 
bration of 1884 by the then Miss Helen Cleveland, 
herself long identified with the county’s faithful 
teachers): “One of the first school-houses built in 
the southern part of the county was fashioned of 
unhewn logs, chinked with wood and plastered on 
the outside with clay mortar. The fireplace, made of 
compressed mortar, was supported by pieces of 
wood, the remainder of the chimney built with lath- 
like strips of wood laid in common mortar. Long 
shingles or clapboards made the roof, supported by 
logs and held in position by poles laid across each 
tier. No nails were used in the roof. The interior was 
quite as crude in arrangement. The floor was of 
puncheon, split from logs and the backless seats, 
made of slabs with the level surface upward, were 
supported by pegs. They were, however, generally 
warm in winter and comfortable for their kind. The 
teachers “boarded around” with the parents of the 
scholars, the time of their stay determined by the 
number of the family’s children in attendance. 
When school was out, the teachers would make out 
their bills and collect them at their leisure.” 

Because extant material is not sufficient to follow 
accurately the growth of the county’s schools into 
their present widely recognized systems, a brief 
mention of pioneer teachers in both public and pri- 
vate enterprises must serve to make the develop- 
ment. 
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So unsatisfactory were public school facilities for 
the first teachers in Crown Point and their scholars, 
that the promising little town attracted “city school 
ma’ams and masters” who foresaw splendid oppor- 
tunity for bending young twigs by private instruc- 
tion. Perhaps the first experiment was the Reverand 
William Townley, A. M. who opened a high school 
in his home on the site of the Fred Lisius residence 
(*1) on South Court Street in 1847. Teaching his 
advertised courses of “Orthography, Reading, Writ- 
ing and Arithmetic, $2.50; Geography, English 
Grammar, Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, $3; 
Algebra, Geometry, Surveying and Latin, $3.50,” 
his school increased in size and usefulness until 
1855, the year in which a group of ambitious citi- 
zens, with Harvey Pettibone and David Turner at its 
head, subscribed substantial sums for the erection 
of a school to be known as the “Associate Academy 
of Crown Point.” Rev. Townley was to instruct its 
youth. The building was realized, but the enterprise 
collapsed completely soon after and became, in the 
drift of events, a store room, then a cigar store on 
the south side of the square, owned the while by 
Luther and Holton. 


(Courtesy of Ben Claussen) 


The brick “old” South Ward School, built in 1859, located on 
South Court Street, replaced by the new South Ward School in 
1911 


While the public school still languished in illy- 
housed “doldrums” (the two-story brick on South 
Court street that served until the first decade of the 
1900's was not built until 1859), Miss Mary E. Par- 
sons, a graduate of Mount Holyoke seminary, 
opened a School for Young Ladies in 1856. Al- 
though she did not meet with the success she had 
hoped for, the school continued until her death in 
1860, shortly after the beginning of her fourth year. 
During that time the school had been held succes- 
sively in the Townley building, and the room lent 
her by J. H. Luther, where several years earlier a 
Miss Mary Brown had taught his children and those 
of a few other families. Full page advertisements of 
Miss Parson’s school seem forbiddingly thorough 
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and “blue-stocking;” nothing from Town’s Speller, 
and Definer and Watt on the Mind in the prepara- 
tory course through the junior and middle classes to 
Haven’s Mental Philosophy and Playfair’s Euclid 
completed, “with composition, calisthenics, pen- 
manship and linear drawing for all,” had been over- 
looked. If acceptance of a pupil indicated the suc- 
cessful meeting of all the terms of admission set 
forth in the prospectus, it was in itself a full confes- 
sion of virtuous young-ladyhood. 

With little more to adorn his name than had Syl- 
vester Lamb (one of the “dawn-of-history” school- 
masters who left no definite claim to fame but an 
unfortunate May Day celebration) was R. E. Patrick 
who opened a select school in the old Methodist 
church, which had been moved back to the corner 
on East Street, in 1857. Among his pupils for the 
brief duration of his school were Horace Strait, Wm. 
Krimbill, Amanda McGlashon, Jane Nash, Mary 
Jane Turner and her brother John. 
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(Courtesy of Charles Swishers) 


Old North Ward School, built in 1880, first a high school, later 
used for the lower grades only. Destroyed by fire 1939, was re- 
placed by the one story Timothy Ball School which was vacated 
in October, 1979. After remodeling, the old Timothy Ball build- 
ing now houses the Crown Point School Corporation offices, 
200 East North Street. 


The early 60’s brought Lot Bloomfield and his sis- 
ter Ada from New Jersey to realize their dream of 
an eastern school in a frontier “wilderness.” Touch- 
ed with swamp malaria, the brother was forced to 
return home. His death did not alter Ada’s determi- 
nation to continue a little preparatory school in what 
was then the Presbyterian parsonage, now the Main 
street site of the Christian Science Church. (*2) A 
little colored card, given as a reward of merit, de- 
scribed itself in the high-flown elegance of the per- 
iod: An honorable testimonial of approbation for in- 
dustry, punctuality and good conduct. As Mrs. A. 
Foster, she became the first instructor in music at 
the Crown Point Institute. 


While Miss Parsons was conducting her classes 
through their ambitious program, Wm. W. Cheshire 
was serving as principal of the New Castle Academy 
and, in 1860, of the Second Ward School of Indi- 
anapolis. The next year found him established as 
joint teacher with his wife, Mrs. B. B. Cheshire, in 
The Crown Point Select School and so already on 
his way to being one of the most vital influences in 
the growth of the county’s schools. In Mrs. Belle 
Wheeler’s scrapbook is the report of a “little boy six 
years of age,” Matthew Kain, whose card, graded 
for proficiency in recitation, punctuality, deport- 
ment, absences and tardies for the term of thirteen 
weeks ending November 29, 1861, was perfect. 


A broadside dated August 22, 1861, advertises 
the school’s opening in the “New Brick House,” the 
building erected in 1859, which, as the “South 
Ward,” recalls to many a grown-up boy and airl, 
living in Crown Point today, priceless years with 
Miss Nicholson and Miss Schmal. If the rates of tui- 
tion, “due at the close of the term” were somewhat 
less, the curriculum was pruned much closer to the 
fundamentals, too: McGuffey’s Series of Readers; 
Ray’s Practical Arithmetic and Stoddard’s Mental 
Arithmetic were the texts required. Only in the up- 
per reaches, with tuition at $5 and $6.60, did the 
elocution, natural philosophy, conic sections and 
German advanced creep in. 

In 1862, the Select School was re-christened 
Crown Point High School and to its staff were add- 
ed Miss Burdette Thomas and Miss Fannie Van- 
Houten, assistant principals, and Rev. J. L. Lower, 
teacher of vocal music. Alvin Sanford and Sanford 
Clark were its trustee and director. In a double seat 
at the opening of a later term sat Miss Emma Sher- 
man and Miss Arabella Holton and on the programs 
of divers “exhibitions” given by its pupils are dozens 
of pioneer names: Pettibone, McGlashon, Shee- 
han, Luther, Tillotson, Hack, Cramer, Rockwell, 
Turner, Pelton, Nicholson, Pratt, Hoffman, Willey, 
Boyd, Clark, Upthegrove, Granger and Young are 
only a part. 

Another select school taught by (Mrs. Oscar) 
Sarah J. Robinson in her room on Court Street, 
north of the Rockwell House was disbanded when 
its teacher went into Union Hospital at Nashville on 
nurse’s duty. 

Perhaps no school left greater impress on its stu- 
dents than the subscription school for boarding and 
day pupils opened by Miss Kate and Miss Martha 
Knight in a newly erected building “south of Joliet 
street on East street,’ which more exactly, is the site 
of the present Carl apartments. (*3) This enlarge- 
ment was made two years after these well-educated 
young women had come out from Chicago in 1865 
to establish a day school in the Luther building, 
favorite setting of “select institutions.” So fortunate 
was their venture that a second building was effect- 
ed, this time on “East Street, south of South 
Street.” With Miss Kate instructing the primary 


grades and Miss Martha the preparatory courses, 
the school flourished until 1881. Although recollec- 
tions of them in their retired life are vivid to many of 
the city’s older residents, it is believed that Mrs. 
Belle Wheeler is the only graduate (class of '69) 
now living. 

In the year 1871, the school trustees of Crown 
Point, J. S. Holton, J. C. Sauerman and Job 
Barnard, purchased the institute property for 
$3,600. Until 1879, then this, together with the 
brick of 1859, served as makeshift quarters for the 
town’s school children. Plans were made and 
money raised for the erection of a building that 
would adequately care for not less than 600 pupils 
at a cost of not more than $15,000. When it was 
finished in 1880, its capacity answered specifica- 
tions but the cost was nearer $35,000 when it was 
finally paid for. 


(Courtesy of Charles Swishers) 


Crown Point High School, built in 1911, served as Junior High 
and High School, later as a grade school. It was closed in 1975, 
now houses the Y.M.C.A., 311 South Court Street 


In that building, marred and worn by fifty-four 
years of constant use, Miss Augusta Kopelke, Miss 
Helen Cleveland, Miss Frankie Doak, Miss Bell 
Livingston, Miss Lizzie Cornell, Miss Mattie Dresser, 
Miss Lizzie Horney, Miss Lillie Krimbill, Miss Ella 
Fuller, Miss Lillie Bliss, Miss Anna Wilson, Miss 
Elizabeth Hughes, Miss Josie Meeker, Miss Nellie 
Griesel, Mrs. Delia Burge, Miss Jessie Pettibone 
and teachers of like loyalty left on the pupils who 
have passed under their care the lasting impression 
of their unselfish service. 


(Article in part from Lake County Star, Centennial 
Edition, 8-17-1934) 


*1. Present site of Hamacher property 
*2. Present site of Presbyterian Educational wing 
*3. Present site of Thrifty-Mart parking lot 


Crown Point Community 
School Corporation 


The community served by the Crown Point Com- 
munity School Corporation includes the City of 
Crown Point, part of the Town of Cedar Lake, the 
community of Lakes of the Four Seasons, Center 
Township, and Winfield Township. It is located in 
the heart of Lake County, the most northern and 
western county in Indiana and covers an area of 
67.5 square miles. The total, population of the sub- 
urban and rural communities served by the school 
district is approximately 30,000. 

The school corporation is recognized as one of 
the most outstanding in the State of Indiana. An 
elected five member Board of School Trustees di- 
rect the schools through the superintendent and his 
administrative staff. The educational program —cur- 
ricular and extra-curricular—is implemented 
through the efforts of 275 certified and highly quali- 
fied professional staff members and 160 dedicated 
ancillary staff members. They are supported by a 
very responsive and enthusiastic community. 

The majority of the physical plants are relatively 
new and consist of self-contained classrooms with 
special facilities for art, music, and physical educa- 
tion instruction and modern and specialized facilities 
for a variety of secondary curricula. 

The socio-economic make-up of the school 
district could be described as middle class—ranging 
from the very affluent to poor. A significant number 
of professional and white collar workers reside in 
the school district and a substantial number of skill- 
ed workers are employed in the great industrial cen- 
ter located a few miles to the north of the school dis- 
trict in Hammond, Gary, and East Chicago. 

To a large extent, the school district enjoys the 
combined benefits both of a small community and a 
large urban population center. Crown Point, essen- 
tially a residential community and most populated 
center in the school district, is a pleasant and re- 
laxed city of just 20,000 people. 


-School Detail- 
Mr. Charles R. Bigler, Superintendent 
SCHOOL BOARD 
President - Richard A. Harbit 
Vice-President - Byron J. Hubbard 
Secretary - Leslie E. Milby 
Member - Joyce H. Berman 
Member - Charles H. Harrison 


CENTRAL OFFICE PERSONNEL 
Assistant Superintendent/Instruction - 
Dr. Dennis K. Shawver 
Administrative Assistant/Transportation - 
Mr. Paul J. Georgas 
Building & Grounds - Mr. George W. Antal 
Business Affairs/Data Processing - 
Mr. David E. Thompson 
SCHOOLS & PRINCIPALS 
C. P. Senior High School 1,800 Students 
Principal - Mr. Kenneth E. Brist 
Taft Junior High School 900 Students 
Principal - Mr. Steven J. Bazin 
Eisenhower Elementary School 300 Students 
Principal - Mr. Emert H. Graper 
Lake Street Elementary School 400 Students 
Principal - Mrs. Joan Orr 
Solon Robinson Elem. School 310 Students 
Principal - Dr. William D. Bussel 
Timothy Ball Elementary School 450 Students 
Principal - Mrs. Diana Smyser 


Crown Point has two parochial elementary 
schools, not connected with the above Crown Point 
Community School Corporation, they are as 
follows: 

SCHOOLS & PRINCIPALS 
Trinity Lutheran School 142 Students 
Principal - Ross E. King 
St. Mary’s School 496 Students 
Principal - Sister Collean Walsh 


\ 


(Photo by Gruber) 


Old Timothy Ball School. (Now the Crown Point Community 
School Corporation Administrative Center) 


(Photo by Gruber) (Photo by Gruber) 


Eisenhower Elementary School Solon Robinson Elementary School 


(Photo by Gruber) (Photo by Gruber) 


Lake Street Elementary School Timothy Ball Elementary School 


(Photo by Gruber) (Courtesy of Crown Point High School) 
Taft Junior High School Crown Point Senior High School 


Special Education 


Within the Crown Point area are two schools not 
included in the general Crown Point Community 
School system, these are the Northwest Indiana 
Special Education Center and the Lake County As- 
sociation for the Retarded. 


The Northwest Indiana Special Education Coop- 
erative is an organization composed of ten school 
districts in central and southern Lake County, 
Indiana. Its mission is to provide exemplary special 
education and related services to the residents of 
the ten member districts. It is administered by a 
team of highly qualified, experienced special educa- 
tors who are ever conscious of the diverse needs of 
the exceptional children who reside in the member 
districts. 

The cooperative is governed by a Board of Man- 
agers composed of one board member from each of 
the ten participating districts. Since 1970, it has 
grown from a small project to the third largest 
special education program in the State of Indiana. 
A staff of over 200 professional and parapro- 
fessional individuals have developed programs 
which continue to achieve state and national ac- 
claim. Supported financially by local, state, and 
federal funds, the co-op’s special services and per- 
sonnel supplement the faculties of the sixty-three 
member public schools to meet the unique educa- 


Northwest Indiana Special Education Co-operative 


tional needs of students who require special or 
modified programs. Parochial schools are also 
served. 


Richard F. Surber, Director 
David J. Wood, Ass'’t. Director 


Lake County Association for the Retarded South Developmen- 
tal Center 
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Reaching out to serve the special needs of the 
mentally retarded and their families has been the 
main objective of the Lake County Association for 
the Retarded since it was organized from nine 
separate parent groups in November, 1961. LCAR 
is a non-profit organization dedicated to the de- 
veloping and providing programs in Lake County to 
meet the comprehensive needs of the mentally 
retarded and their families. 


Currently, LCAR provides the following pro- 
grams for persons 18 years of age and older: 
Sheltered Workshop, Work Activity, Adult Day 
Activity, Vocational Evaluation and Training, Job 
Placement, Recreation, and community Residential 
Services. Enrollment averages 75. 

The Association receives funds from Lake 
County taxes, the State Division of Mental Retarda- 
tion, the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
federal sources, and the Lake Area United Way. 

Executive Director - Russell P. Slinn 
Facility Director - Betsey A. Stout 


Graduation 1882 - 1982 


On May 28, 1982, Crown Point High School had 
the honor of awarding diplomas to their 100th 
graduating class. The first class to graduate in 1882 
had six young people receiving diplomas in the 
North Ward building (now the site of the Admini- 
strative Service building) which was constructed in 
1880. This building served as both high school and 
elementary school. In 1913, a class of 20 was 
graduated, school enrollment was 106. In 1982, a 
class of 446 was graduated. 


A bronze medallion was designed by Karen 
Roman, a graduating senior that year. The bronze 
medallion hung on a ribbon of red and white, the 
school colors and was designed with the school 
name and motto “Loyal and Ever True” on the 
front, and inscribed on the opposite side “100th 
Graduating Class of 1982.” These were presented 
to each graduate, faculty member and the com- 
mencement speaker, former Gov. Otis R. Bowen. 


GO! TEAM GO! 
LADY BULLDOGS 
1984 STATE CHAMPIONS 


(Courtesy of Lake Co. Star - Photo by Charters) 


LADY BULLDOGS —Front row, from left: Laurie Holcomb, Manager, Deb Hunt, Ass’t Coach, Kris Mech, 
Debbie Hamilton, Nancy Cebular, Rachel Gabato, Anne Kvachkoff, Tom May, Head Coach, Nancy 
Cowan, Gina Galambos (leg injury in earlier Eastbrook game), Ken Brist, Principal 

Back row, from left: Charles Bigler, Superintendent, Dick Webb, Athletic Director, Donna Lambeth, 
Manager, Karen Yurkovich, Beth Naulty, Shelley Blue, Collin Wirtz, Sandy Grabowski, Penny Thomas, 
Merit Erickson, Dave Sykes, Ass’t. Principal, Indalecio Ruiz, Ass’t Principal, and Mark Callison, Ass't 


Coach 


Go, they did! The Crown Point Lady Bulldogs 
Basketball Team, ending their 83 - ’84 season un- 
defeated, brought honor to Crown Point and North- 
west Indiana as they were crowned State Cham- 
pions, defeating Warren Central of Indianapolis 55- 
54, in an overtime game at Market Square Arena, 
February 25, 1984. Anne Kvachkoff was named 
tourney Most Valuable Player and Nancy Cowan 
won the coveted Mental Attitude Award presented 


by the Indiana High School Athletic Association. 


Thousands of loyal fans crowded the arena that day 
to cheer their team on to victory. They were on 
hand again for a rousing “welcome home” as the 
team made their entrance to the square aboard the 
fire trucks with sirens screaming and bells ringing. 
Crown Point is especially proud — this being the 
first state team title its oe school has ever won in 


Historical Museum A Reality 


In September, 1971, when the Lake County His 
torical Society invited all county Historical Societies 
to meet and consider acquiring and renovating the 
Old Court House, they also planned for the estab- 
lishing of a museum. On June 12, 1982, this dream 
became a reality. The Lake County Historical Mu- 
seum moved into it’s new home with a ribbon cut- 
ting ceremony in front of the former Lake County 
Court House in Crown Point. More than 200 
persons toured the museum on its first day. 

During the winter months the museum is tempo- 
rarily closed, but much work is done by the volun- 
teers during this period, getting it ready for spring 
re-opening. Several rooms on the first floor now 
have been completely renovated; walls redone, 
woodwork repaired and revarnished, some floors 
painted and others carpeted. Approximately 
$60,000.00 has gone toward this improvement, 
about $30,000.00 for materials and the balance in 
donated labor. Funds are raised each year for this 
project through the Octoberfest and the Corn 
Roast. 


The various collections date from the early 1800's 
have been loaned or donated to the Lake County 
Historical Society. A 1920 country kitchen com- 
plete with antique appliances and utensils occupies 
a corner of the special exhibits room. Many special 
exhibits are on display, such as; several cases of 
Indian artifacts, pencil collection, ladies fashion 
room with clothing and accessories of early 1900's, 
old music collection, household and farm articles 
plus new gifts coming in regularly. 

Bea Baum, society secretary and curator of the 
museum, said space is becoming a problem of the 
museum as the collections grow. The museum has 


Courtesy of Lake Co. Historical Societ 
Opening of the Lake County Historical Museum on June 12 
1982. At the ribbon cutting, from left are: Henry Baum, Bea 
Baum, Secretary of the Society, Bruce Woods, President of the 
Society, Mayor Richard C. Collins in second row, along with 
members of the 122nd Tennessee and 84th Indiana Civil War 


jroups 


drawn more than 3,500 visitors in 1983, an in- 
crease of 1,300 over 1982, showing the growing 
interest in the project. Take a trip back in time, one 
that will be enjoyable for both young and old, visit 
your Museum! Volunteers staff the museum on Fri- 
days and Saturdays during the summer months, 
they represent the Lake County Historical Society 
and the Lake Courthouse Foundation. 


Committee ready to serve you at the Octoberfest — 


(Courtesy of Bea Baum) 


one of the projects sponsored to finance the Museum 


Henry and Bea Baun,, in the front row with their German costumes, head the project 


And It Grew and It Grew..... 


In early times it was difficult to get an actual 
population count in Crown Point, these early fig- 
ures can be taken as a pretty careful estimate. The 
large jump beginning in 1865 is due to the fact the 
railroad had come to Crown Point causing the town 
to reap benefit in the lines of new building and new 
enterprises. Census records as follows for Crown 
Point: 


| ree 40 - 50 a OE ee 5,839 
ae EE Ee 100 ee Ee 8,443 
PE hivhesckee 150 1967 specn. . . . 10,095 
ot eT ee 300 on eee 10,943 
VS EEE 500 ae 11,156 
Sn eee 800 - 900 1973 specian . 13,420 
Fe 1300 | eee 16,455 
ee 1800 


Crown Point Waterworks 


The present Municipal Water Works was dedi- 
cated on June 29, 1969. The five million gallon per 
day Crown Point, Lime Soda Water Softening 
Plant, takes its supply of water from twelve wells lo- 
cated at the plant site. These wells are approximate- 
ly 90 feet deep, and are located on approximately 
72 acres of land with a potential daily capacity of 10 
million gallons. 

The finished product of pure, soft, filtered water 
is pumped directly from the 1,000,000 gallon clear 
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(Photo by Wise) 


water reservoir located underground at the plant, 
by our high pressure pumps with a combined capa- 
city of 5,000,000 gallons per day. Quality control 
tests are performed around the clock at the water 
plant, to insure the continuous flow of stable, soft 
water through the city’s 40 miles of water mains, 
and to the 500,000 gallon elevated storage tank. 
Joseph Wisthoff 

Supt. Water and Sewage 


Crown Point Police Department 


(Photo by Wise) 
City Hall and Police Department 
Charles P. Franko - CHIEF OF POLICE Garry A. Ciochina - Patrolman 
John E. Knox - Lieutenant David J. Huppenthal - Patrolman 
Marvin A. Hansen - Sergeant Frank A. DeFazio, Jr. - Patrolman 
Dennis D. Kaiser - Lieutenant Mark M. Ledwitch - Patrolman 
Garrett J. Knesek - Corporal (K-9 Handler - K-9 Dennis A. Tracy - Patrolman 
Starky) Samuel R. Trapane - Patrolman 
Jerry A. Baldwin - Sergeant Milan R. Damjanovic - Patrolman 
William E. Babjak - Sergeant Bradley A. Wentz - Patrolman 
William A. Bish - Corporal 
Bill V. Calms - Corporal Nadine Brown - Secretary/Radio Operator 
Leonard E. Homola - Corporal Lois Whitmore - Secretary/Radio Operator 
Arthur W. LaMere - Corporal (Juvenile Officer) Marilynn Einspahr - Radio Operator 
Eldon W. Strong - Detective Tamara Chopps - Radio Operator 
Keith A. Hefner - Patrolman Harold Jones - Radio Operator 
Edward A. Rysiewicz - Detective Jacqueline Van Horn - Part-time Radio Operator 
Michael D. Verbancsics - Patrolman Edward L. Davies - General Services Officer 
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Crown Point Fire Department 
. l 


(Photo by Wise) 


Crown Point Fire Department 
Roland Wise - Chief Members: Edmond Schafer 
Frank Klassen - Ass’t. Chief Dwane Carden Alfred Schiesser - Engineer 
Tom Liss - Captain/President Todd Conquest Ralph Schroeter 
Gerard Abraham - Lieutenant Gary Farley Amold Schultz 
Duane Gettler - Inspector/Investigator Bruce Fricke Mark Stahl 
Carl Kaiser - Vice-President/Lieutenant John Gettler - Engineer Robert Szot 
Paul Watland - Secretary- Treasurer Edward Glinski William Wagner 
James Bullock - Board Member/Lieutenant Gary Huys James Warner - Engineer 
Dennis Wozniak - Board Member Robert Lidga Harold Weiler 


Richard Thomas - Lieutenant Larry Polen 


Crown Point Emergency 
Medical Service 
TED 


George W. Pyle, Jr. - Chief 
Paramedics: 

Dean E. Luebcke 

Gary W. Gale 

Scott A. Felts 

Brad J. Allen 

John H. Allendorf, Jr. 

Larry W. Stott 


Crown Point Fire Department and Ambulance Service (Photo by Wise) 
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150 Years of Banking 
Progress in Crown Point 


When Timothy Ball, minister, writer and historian 
of Lake County heard of the organization of the first 
bank in Lake County in the summer of 1874, he 
said, “Business needs money and a place of secur- 
ity for money.” 

Reverend Ball was noted for his truisms and he 
was right again with this one. Crown Point and 
Lake County did need a bank. The county was al- 
ready 37 years old. It had more than 12,000 resi- 
dents with 1,500 of them located in Crown Point, 
its largest town at the time. Merchants, businessmen 
and farmers began to accumulate money. But there 
was no bank, none in fact, nearer than Logansport 
on the south and Chicago on the north. There was 
a place of safe keeping, however, and this was the 
safe in the office of the County Treasurer, John 
Brown. Here, local folk deposited money and other 
valuables. John Brown’s reputation was so unim- 
peachable that depositors never even asked for a 
receipt. Large stims of cash were frequently placed 
in this safe, sometimes as much as $46,000.00 in 
cash 


(Courtesy of Charlies Swisher) 


John Brown 


In 1874, Three men from Newcastle, Indiana, 


appeared in Crown Point with the intention of 


opening the first bank in the county. They asked to 
visit with the five leading citizens of Crown Point to 
talk over their idea. John Brown was one of the 
Crown Point men. Negotiations went smoothly, 
and the new bank was called The First National 
Bank of Crown Point, opening on September 9, 
1874, with John Brown as one of the directors. 


John Brown became President of that bank in 
1882, a position he held until 1924. John Brown 
was a strong and stable businessman. He was a 
Civil War veteran and survivor of the infamous 
Andersonville prison in Georgia, a captive for 7 
months. Banking became the family tradition with 
his son, Neil, his natural successor, as did Neéil’s 
sons, Holton and Paul. John Brown’s great grand- 
sons, Peter and William, also, followéd the tradi- 
tion, they being the sons of Paul Brown. In 1977, 
they decided to sell the bank, the purchasers having 
not been too successful, in turn sold it to the First 
Bank of Whiting. The often-called “Brown’s Bank” 
did much for business and growth in Crown Point 
for over a century. Many changes have taken place 
over the years in the banking business from the bar- 
red teller cages, polished brass spittoons, tile floors, 
gentlemen tellers and officers to modern buildings, 
comfortable and inviting work areas, women tellers 
and officers, business being run completely with 
machines and computers in all phases of the record 
processes. Crown Point not only continued with 
their early banks for many years, but has become a 
desirable location for many branches of surrounding 
banks. We list the following banking institutions of 
Crown Point and how long they have shared in the 
continued growth of Crown Point. 


President or Established in 


Institution Manager Founded Crown Point 
The Commercial Bank Robert M. Pierce, Pres 1895 1895 
Citizens Fed Robert J. Boland, Mar 1934 1941 
Savings & Loan 
of Hammond 
Mercantile National James Smith, Mar 1932 1972 
Bank of Indiana 
Indiana Fed. Savings & Robert J. Skertich, Mar 1887 1973 
Loan (Formerly Crown and Ass't. V_P 
Point Building & Loan 
Ass'n., est. 1913) 
First Bank of Whiting Edward Schiesser, Mar 1895 1982 
(Formerly First National 
Bank of Crown Point) 
The Gainer Bank Donald Cowan, Mar 1908 1982 


(Formerly Gary 
National Bank) 


First National Bank 
of East Chicago 


Wayne Stelzer. Mar 


1909 


1983 


Telephone History 


(Courtesy of Dorothy Thomen Solomon) 


The Crown Point Telephone Company manual switchborad, located above the then Weiss Hardware on 
the south side of the square, taken in 1927. Operators from left to right are: Marie Collins, Alice Kruger 


Dorothy Lemster, Ruby Wagner 


unidentified, 


Dorothy 


Bresnahan. Chief Operator standing was May Ingersoll 


The name of the early telephone company in 
Crown Point was “The Chicago and Crown Point 
Telephone Company.” Martin Rudolph was the 
early owner of the company. 

The manual switchboard was located above 
Miller’s Grocery on the north side of the square. 
From there, it moved above the Weiss Hardware 
store on the south side of the square. By 1923, it 
was then called “The Crown Point Telephone 
Company.” 

In 1928, Illinois Bell purchased the company and 
it was then called “The Crown Point Telephone 
Company, Inc.”, and became a Bell System Subsi- 
diary, operating independently. The board of di- 
rectors were Illinois Bell executives and Ray Ru- 
dolph was the General Manager. Ray Rudolph was 
the son of the early owner, Martin Rudolph. At the 
time of purchase, a new manual switchboard was 
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Thomen (now Solomon), and Marguerite 


installed on the second floor at 209 South Main 
Street, and the entire operation was moved there. 

Ray Rudolph retired in 1950, and Joe Costin be- 
came the new General Manager. In January, 1954, 
Illinois Bell exercised an option and absorbed the 
Crown Point company at which time it became a 
part of Illinois Bell. In October, 1963, Illinois Bell in- 
stalled the new dial system at 302 South East 
Street, and the entire operation was moved there, 
closing the operator switchboard in Crown Point. 

Indiana Bell purchased all of Illinois Bell’s proper- 
ties in Lake County on July 1, 1976, and continued 
under A.T.&T. until January 1, 1984, at which 
time operation began under the new Ameritech 
Corporation. 


(Data furnished by James Forsythe) 


The NIPSCO Story 


Northern Indiana Public Service Company was 
incorporated under the laws of the State of Indiana 
on August 2, 1912, as the Calumet Electric Com- 
pany. The Calumet Electric Company was organi- 
zed by a group of Gary business interests, who after 
founding the Gary Railway Company, wanted addi- 
tional sources of power to extend their streetcar 
lines southward and westward to Crown Point, Val- 
paraiso, and LaPorte. Fourteen years later, on 
June 3, 1926, the present name was adopted as a 
result of the merger of Northern Indiana Gas and 
Electric Company and Northern Indiana Public Ser- 
vice Company (formerly Calumet Electric). While 
these two’ dates mark the beginning of NIPSCO as 
we know it today, the story actually began half a 
century earlier. It is a story of mergers, consolida- 
tions and growth. 


In these early years, gas was used almost exclu- 


sively as an inexpensive reliable source of lighting. 
In late 1878, however, something happened that 
was to alter the course of the gas industry for- 
ever—the development of a practical incandescent 
electric lamp by Thomas A. Edison. As electricity 
became an increasing threat to gas lighting, enter- 
prising individuals within the industry recognized 
that gas could be used as a fuel for cooking. The 
wonders of gas cooking were gloriously demon- 
strated at the Chicago Exposition in 1893. 


The NIPSCO story has been one of steady relent- 


less expansion to provide the citizens and industries 
of northern Indiana with reliable gas and electric 
service. Gas became the heating fuel of preference 
for residential, commercial and industrial customers 
alike. - 


First United Methodist Church 


pee UR 


First United Methodist Church 


It was early in 1836, when the Rev. Stephen 
Jones, serving the Deep River Mission of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, preached at the cabin 
of Thomas Reed, some two miles south of the pres- 
ent Crown Point. The first Methodist Class was or- 
ganized at Pleasant Grove, a settlement some 61/2 
miles south of town. In the latter part of 1838, the 
Rev. Alonzo Stagg organized the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church at “Crown” and served as its first 
pastor. 

The first services of worship were held in the old 
log court house, which stood on the southwest 
corner of the present court house square. In 1845, 
construction of a church building was begun on land 
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donated by Solon Robinson. In 1860, having out- 
grown the original building, the congregation built a 
larger frame building (see picture). In 1896, this 
building was completely remodeled, enlarged and 
covered with brick veneer. The present church 
building, at the corner of Main and South streets, 
was constructed in three stages: 1957, 1964, and 
1978. 


This congregation of more than 850 members is 
currently completing its 146th year of ministry to 
and in Crown Point, under the pastoral leadership 
of the Reverends R. Donald Weaver and Merlyn H. 
Cox. 
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Old First Methodist Church 
First Presbyterian Church 
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First Presbyterian Church 


The First Presbyterian Church of Crown Point, 
Indiana, is the second oldest church in Lake 
County. It was organized on April 22, 1844, and 
had its first meeting in the Lake County Court 
House. The Rev. J. C. Brown, of the Valparaiso 
Presbyterian Church, was appointed by Lake Pres- 
bytery to organize the church and serve as part time 
pastor, along with his duties in Valparaiso. At that 
time, Lake County had approximately thirty 
families, and Crown Point was the only village in 
the county. 

Solon Robinson donated six lots to the church 
when the town was laid out. The first church struc- 
ture was constructed of wood and was begun in 
1845 and enclosed in 1847. The building was used 
for almost forty years—until August 10, 1884. The 
second structure was a brick veneer building which 
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is still standing and is a part of the present complex. 
In 1891, the church parlours were constructed. This 
was the first public building in Crown Point to be lit 
with electricity. In 1926-27, the front of the building 
on Court Street was added. The Christian Educa 
tion Building, which cost $223,000, was dedicated 
on November 17, 1963 

For approximately a half a century, the Presby- 
terian Church has operated a Resale Shop which 
has been under the direction of the Women’s As- 
sociation. 

Rev. Robert E. Eversull, 1969 to the present, is 
the twentieth pastor to serve the Crown Point Pres- 
byterian Church. Rev. Thomas H. Adkins holds the 
record of having the longest pastorate. He served 
from 1922 to 1954. 


St. Mary’s Church 
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Old St. Mary’s Church 


The bells of St. Mary’s are a familiar sound to the 
citizens of Crown Point. They have been ringing out 
at least twice a day for over acentury. 


The first church of St. Mary’s was built in 1868, 
on East Joliet Street. By 1890, Father Phillip Guet- 
hoff found the church too small to accommodate his 
parishioners and so the present church was erected. 
In 1911, the convent and rectory were built and in 
1916, the brick school facing East Joliet Street was 
constructed. 


Father Joseph Hammes became pastor of St. 
Mary’s in 1943, and continued in that assignment 
until 1972. In 1956, he built the south school build- 
ing which holds the 6th, 7th, and 8th grades plus 
gym, meeting rooms, etc. Father Hammes, al- 
though retired, is still an active part of the com- 
munity. 

Msgr. Vincent Lengerich became the new pastor 
of St. Mary’s in June of 1972, and remained there 
until September of 1983, when Father Don Grass 
became the present pastor. 

Over the years the Community of the Sisters of 


St. Agnes have taught several generations of chil- 
dren. In April of 1983, they celebrated their 100th 
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(Photo by Scheub) 


St. Mary’s Catholic Church 


Anniversary of teaching at St. Mary’s. In 1979, St. 
Mary’s enrolled its first kindergarten class. Many of 
the former students of the Sisters of St. Agnes have 
taken an active part in the history of Crown Point by 
holding high political offices and being “on the 
square” merchants. 


rinity Evangelical Lutheran Church 
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Old Trinity Lutheran Church-School 
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Trinity Evangelical Lutheran Church 


After a number of Lutheran families had gathered 
to worship, first at the home of Nicolaus Sauerman 
in 1861, and later at the Court House, Trinity Evan- 
gelical Church was organized 126 years ago, in 


1868. Early the following year, Trinity’s first pastor 
was installed and its first church building dedicated 

From the beginning it was considered important 
to provide for the Christian education of the chil- 
dren. At first the pastor taught all the children, but 
soon teachers were added to the staff. In 1886, a 
new church was erected on the corner of North and 
Grant which served the congregation until recent 
years. A new school was added in 1938. Services 
were exclusively in German until 1903. Today 
Trinity has all its facilities under one roof. The 
beautiful sanctuary is 25 years old and the Christian 
Life Center, which houses Trinity Lutheran School, 
was added in 1976 

The congregation has a strong education pro 
gram and mission outreach. During its history, 
Trinity has helped to establish sister congregations 
in Merrillville, Cedar Lake and Hebron. One of its 
members was instrumental in getting the Lutheran 
Home started in Crown Point 

Present membership is around 1350 souls and 
the congregation now supports missions and chari- 
ties with about $50,000 annually 


St. John’s United Church Of Christ 


Old St. John’s United Church of Christ 


A bell has been the Alpha and Omega for the 
people of St. John’s United Church of Christ for 
100 years. It has tolled for the living and the dead. 

St. John’s shares its history with St. Paul’s Ger- 
man Evangelical Church, which was located south- 
east of Crown Point. The cemetery bears the names 
of early church members—Battermann, Seegers, 
Ziesieniss, Riechers, and Rosenthals. St. Paul’s was 
organized in 1883. 

What is today St. John’s officially started in 1899. 
In 1901, the small congregation leased the church 
building on South Main Street, and incorporated as 
St. John’s German Evangelical Church. This 
church remained the home of the congregation for 
approximately 68 years. When the St. Paul Church 
membership joined with the congregation in town in 
1911, the bell was brought and hung in the belfry of 
St. John’s. 

In 1934, the Evangelical Synod and the 
Reformed Church in the United States united to be- 
come the Evangelical and Reformed Church, St. 
John’s followed by changing its name. 

The Evangelical and Reformed Church and the 
Congregational and Christian Churches officially 
united in 1957, the new name becoming United 
Church of Christ. 

The building program for the present church at 
12213 Grant Street began in 1958, with ground 
breaking on February 18, 1968, cornerstone laying 
on September 15, 1968, and dedication on May 
18, 1969. St. John’s 75th Anniversary was cele- 
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brated on November 17, 1974. Mortgage burning 
was held on September 25, 1983. 

These pastors served the congregation: 
Theodore Braun, 1899-1902; Adolph Matzner, 
1902-1904; August Klug, 1904-1908; Curt 
Seidenberg, 1908-1910; Dr. Johannes Lueder, 
1910-1914; Gustav Bohnstengel, 1914-1915; J. F. 
Peter, 1915-1920; E. H. Stommel, 1920-1926; A. 
L. Brueggemann, 1927-1931; S. J. Schick, 1931- 
1932; Adolph Stoerker, 1932-1941; Paul Bloesch, 
1941-1948; Paul Umbeck, 1948-1955; Harry 
Willman, 1956-1967; Delbert Kauffman, 1968- 
1977; Harold Spann, 1978- present pastor. 

When the move was made to the present church, 
the bell came, too. 


First Church Of Christ, Scientist 


Early in the summer of 1915, a small group of 
people, having a mutual interest in Christian 
Science, began holding Sunday meetings regularly 
in private homes. These meetings were conducted 
as church services, and in September of that year 
were opened to the public in the basement room of 
the then Crown Point Library. 

A charter for this church was obtained on June 
11, 1916, and the first free Christian Science lecture 
was given in September, 1917. The first Wednes- 
day evening testimony meeting was held in Novem- 
ber and the Sunday School was organized. 

In 1924, a purchase of the property adjacent to 
the then Public Library was made, and with re- 
modeling completed, services were held in the edi- 
fice in September. Dedication was in 1934. 

As interest in Christian Science grew, steps to 
become a fully established church were taken. A lot 
was purchased at 400 South Main Street, and until 
a building program could be activated, the lot was 
offered to the City of Crown Point for play-ground 
purposes for the community children. 

Sale of the property at 229 S. Main Street includ- 
ed provision for continued use of the building until 
completion of the new edifice. Members and the 
building committee worked diligently, and the cor- 
nerstone for the new building was laid in the spring 


First Church of Christ, Scientist 


of 1956, providing the present building which in- 
cludes a Sunday School wing and other needed fa- 
cilities. This edifice was opened for public services 
on July 7, 1957, and was dedicated on January 2, 
1966. A Christian Science church is dedicated only 
when free from debt. 

The church has continued to prosper and has be- 
come an integral part of the community. 


First Christian Church 


The First Christian Church was _ organized 
December 21, 1915, with the following charter 
members: Mr. and Mrs. William Tuthill, Mr. and 
Mrs. Enoch Jones, Mr. and Mrs. John Beattie, Mrs. 
Ernest Shortridge, Mrs. Jennie Ward Wheeler and 
with Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Beckhart becoming mem- 
bers the following month. 


First Christian Church 


(Photo by Gruber) 
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They first met in homes, then in a local theatre 
building, and in a tent across the street west of the 
post office. In 1919, they moved to the Central 
Music Hall where they worshipped until the Ma- 
sonic Temple was built in 1920. They continued to 
worship there until their new church was completed 
in 1941 at the corner of Robinson and Court Street. 
On January 26, 1975, the congregation moved into 
their new church home at 495 South Indiana 
Avenue. Membership is over 900. 

Ministers who have served the church are: Rev. 
Guy B. Dunning, 1921-1928; Rev. Meyer A. 
Madsen, 1928-1934; Rev. Carl C. Cole, 1935- 
1936; Rev. J. D. Bowles, 1937-1941; Rev. Russel 
Doles, 1941-1946; Rev. S. Robert Johnson, 1946- 
1949; Rev. John Lambert, 1949-1953; Rev. Dean 
S. Jacoby, 1953-1963; Rev. Charles Webb, 1964- 
1965; Rev. John P. Starr, 1966-1983, also served 
as interim minister; Rev. Walter Puckett, 1984 - 
present pastor. Michael Holland serves as Youth 
Minister. 


Church Of The Nazarene 


The Crown Point Church of the Nazarene was of- 
ficially organized in February, 1933, by the North- 
west Indiana District Superintendent, Rev. J. W. 
Montgomery, with sixteen charter members. 

In September, 1932, Rev. Williams Fields held 
the first Sunday School in a rented room of the 
“Community Building” on Court Street. Soon after, 
he rented a building belonging to Westphals, lo- 
cated on East Street where Wally’s Electric now 
stands. After remodeling and the placement of a 
steeple, they held the first* service in February, 
1933, the time of organization. 

In 1954, land was purchased on a corner lot of 
Dahlgren Street and a building erected. It was in 
1970, that the church structure on Clark Street was 
purchased and remodeled, now the present loca- 
tion. 

The membership is seventy-four with an average 
attendance of eighty-five. Rev. Gene Clark is the 
pastor. 


Church of the Nazarene 


First Baptist Church 


First Baptist Church of Crown Point, affiliated 
with the Baptist General Conference, was estab- 
lished in November, 1957, when Calvary Baptist 
and Grace Baptist merged. Pastoring Grace Baptist, 
chartered in 1952 and located at 717 N. Court St., 
were Rev. James Carney followed by Rev. William 
VanderVeen. In 1942, Calvary Baptist began meet- 
ing in the basement of the library and then began 
construction in the early 1950’s of the facility on An- 
derson Street. Rev. William Green was the first 
pastor of Calvary Baptist followed by Rev. Charles 
Johnson who became the first pastor of the newly- 
formed First Baptist Church serving in that capacity 
until 1966. Pastors serving since 1966, are: Rev. 
Maurice Lamb, Rev. Don A. Deaver, Jack Gordon 
(Youth Minister), Rev. Thomas E. Grove, Sr., and 
since May, 1980, the present pastor, Philip Russell. 
In June, 1982, Steve Buchelt was called as Asst. 
Pastor to Youth. 


Following the merger in 1957, the two buildings 
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First Baptist Church 


located on Court and Anderson Streets served as 
the combined facilities for the First Baptist Church 
of Crown Point until November, 1977, when they 
moved to their present facility at 5201 W. 109th 
Avenue (U.S. 231) west of Crown Point. 


Emmanuel Baptist Church 
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Emmanuel Baptist Church 


Early in the year of 1957, a small group of 
Christians met in a trailer owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Lloyd Hanks, for the purpose of possibly starting 
a Southern Baptist Church in Crown Point. Spon- 


sored by Woodmar Baptist Church of Hammond, 
and known as the Baptist Chapel of Crown Point, 
the group held its first business meeting on April 
16, 1958, adopted a constitution and called Rev. 
James C. Mills as pastor. 

The church constituted on May 4, 1958, as Em- 
manuel Baptist Church, met in an upstairs room 
on South Main Street over the Goodyear Tire 
Store for over two years. During this time, led by 
Rev. Mills, with much effort from its members, 
the present building was constructed in August, 
1960. 

Among the ministries during the years, in addi- 
tion to weekly services, have been nursing home 
ministries in the Crown Point area, a prison mini- 
stry at Lake County Jail, a radio program, Vaca- 
tion Bible Schools, Revivals, and Bible Confer- 
ences. 

Although Emmanuel Baptist Church has not 
grown to be a large church, it has touched many 
people and will continue to serve God, 
remembering our name, Emmanuel,’ which 
means, “God with us.” 

Our present pastor is Rev. Roger Box, with us 
since August, 1979. 


St. Christopher’s Episcopal Church 
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St. Christopher's Episcopal Church 


For a number of years there was a growing ur- 
gency to establish an Episcopal Church in Crown 
Point. In 1958, a petition was signed by the follow- 


ing persons: the Richard Bansers, Maurice Durfees, 
Mrs. David Guyatt, James Denneys, Richard 
Julians, Henry Stokes, Vincent Trump, Ray 
Meades, James Duncans, Mrs. L. Miller, Richard 
Turners, Floyd Andersons, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Chester Farmer. 

The petition was presented the Rt. Rev. Reginald 
Mallet, Bishop of the Diocese for Northern Indiana, 
asking him to consider the possibility of establishing 
a mission in the Crown Point area. This became a 
reality on September 7, 1958, when 124 persons 
attended the first service. 

The Rev. Forrest B. Clark, Vicar of St. Andrews, 
Valparaiso, served as supply priest for service; 
which were then held in the original Methodist 
Church on South Main Street. 

In December, 1961, ground-breaking cere- 
monies were held for the present church on Youche 
Country Club Road. Reverend Patrick Heiligstedt 
has served as parish priest since 1978. Attendance 
averages around one hundred. 


First Christian Reformed Church 


In 1959, Rev. Scholten of the First Christian 
Reformed Church of Highland, organized a group 
to study the feasability of starting a church or Sun- 
day School in Crown Point. Because of the findings 
of that group, worship services began in the base- 
ment of the Foster Music Studio on Main Street the 
first Sunday of February, 1960. Twelve families 
signed the register as charter members. 

Our first move was upstairs in the Carpenter Hall 
and shortly after that to the basement of the Farm 
Bureau building. Formal organization took place 
April 4, 1961. 

Rev. and Mrs. Ron Peterson came to serve as our 
first pastor on September 21, 1961, and remained 
until September of 1964. During their ministry we 
grew to ninteen families and acquired the present 
building site and the present sanctuary was built and 
dedicated March 28, 1963, the parsonage was built 
in 1964. 

Those serving this church as pastors have been: 
Rev. Hubert Sprik from February 1965 to Septem- 
ber 1969; Candidate Allen Petroelje (later or- 
dained) from August 1970 to September 1974; 
Rev. Lee Smits from November 1974 to November 
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First Christian Reformed Church 


1979. The present pastor, Rev. Wm. Kooienga, 
was called in August 1980 to serve this church, now 
consisting of a membership of fifty-three families, a 
total of two hundred and fifty individuals. 


St. Matthias Church 


On September 14, 1966, Reverend John J. 
Strebig arrived in Crown Point to organize a new 
Catholic parish. This new parish would be the 83rd 
in the Gary Diocese. In December, 1966, St. 
Matthias was chosen as the name of the new parish. 

On January 8, 1967, the parish, numbering 291 
families met in St. Anthony’s Chapel. The leader- 
ship of the parish was vested in a Parish Council of 
24 members with Father Strebig as its head. In June 
of 1969, work on an all-purpose structure was be- 
gun. Members moved into the newly-constructed 
building on November 29, 1970. 

In 1976, a drive began for a new church. Ground 
breaking took place on May 14, 1982, and the 
church was dedicated on May 22, 1983. The new 
church seats 725, and St. Matthias’ present mem- 
bership is approximately 630 families. 


(Photo by Mayer) 


St. Matthias Church 


South Park Baptist Church 
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South Park Baptist Church 


Founded in 1940, as Glen Park Baptist Church 
of Gary, this South Park Baptist Church moved to 
the northeastern section of Crown Point and effect- 
ed its name change in August, 1980. Prior to com- 
ing to Crown Point, the church embarked on two 
major building programs, occupying spacious and 
attractive facilities at 4201 Washington in Gary. 
Consistent growth and family-oriented ministries 
have always characterized the church, and the re- 
cent move to Crown Point has allowed those goals 
to be more clearly realized. 

The present senior minister, Rev. Wayne A. 
Vanderwier, began his ministry at South Park in 
June, 1981. The addition of more than 150 new 
members since that time has necessitated plans for 
expansion of the church’s new facilities, located at 


9903 Merrillville Road. 


Suburban Christian Church 
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Suburban Christian Church 


The Suburban Christian Church was originally or- 
ganized in Merrillville, holding its first public worship 
service on December 2, 1969. Carl Moorhous, 


Evangelist at Large for the Chicago District Evange- 
listic Association (which is a new church planting 
agency of the Christian Churches) assisted in organ- 
izing the church and served as the first minister. 


At first, the new congregation used the Jonas 
Salk School as the meeting place for worship and 
Bible school, later purchasing a house and five acres 
of land at 7635 Taft Street. The church met at this 
location until it purchased the former First Baptist 
Church building located at 150 Anderson in Crown 
Point. 


Besides Carl Moorhous, other ministers serving 
the church in Merrillville were Donn Leach, Doug 
Hacker, Bill DeLaughter, Scottie Webster, and 
Roger Ferguson. After moving to Crown Point in 
1976, the congregation was served by Don Black 
until his retirement in December of 1982. Larry Os- 
borne is the current minister, beginning in August of 
1983. 
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Our Shepherd Evangelical Lutheran Church 


Our Shepherd Evangelical Lutheran Church 


Crown Point has beautifully blended the old with 
the new: new shops in the landmark old court 
house, vibrant new life and business in a rich old 
city. Our Shepherd Congregation follows this fine 
tradition. Our new appealing church, built in the fall 
of 1982, adds a special beauty to the surrounding 
homes and the community. Yet, inside one can 


hear the ageless Scriptures giving new life, new 
hope, and new peace to the age-old troubles and 
problems we all face. We’re proud to add our price- 
less Scriptural heritage to Crown Point, a city witha 
rich heritage of its own. Pastor is Rev. Donald L. 
Thompson. 


Southlake Fundamental Baptist Church 


Southlake Fundamental Baptist Church 


The Southlake Fundamental Baptist Church was 
founded on Sunday, April 13, 1980, with only a 
small group of people. The church originated and 
met at the Southlake YMCA for over three years. 

The church took possession of its own building, 
located at 125 North Court Street in Crown Point 
on July 18, 1983. The building, some forty years 
old, was originally built by the First Christian 
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Church. Average attendance is eighty-five. 


Tim Huffman is the founder and pastor of the 
Southlake Fundamental Baptist Church. He was 
born in Hammond, lived in the Southlake area 
most of his life. He is married and has three chil- 
dren. Rev. Huffman holds a Bachelor of Science 
Degree in Pastoral Theology. 


Sauk Trail Unitarian-Universalist Fellowship 


Sauk Trail Unitarian-Universalist Fellowship at 
717 N. Court Street is a relative newcomer to 
Crown Point. The fellowship was formed in June of 
1976 and the building purchased and occupied in 
March, 1977. But Lake County has been home to 
Unitarian-Universalists since the early 1870s when 
the Hobart congregation opened their church. 


The same faith that inspired Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Henry David Thoreau and Walt Whitman 
animates our Fellowship, a community of some 140 
people ranging in age from just born to 70 plus 
years. 


In 1983, we were pleased to call our first minister, 
Rev. Larry! Fett and her husband Rick Potter. 


Sauk Trail Unitarian-Universalist Fellowship 


Foursquare Jehovah's 
Gospel Church Witnesses 


(Photo by Gruber) (Photo by Gruber) 


Foursquare Gospel Church Kingdom Hall of Jehovah's Witnesses 


The churches not having a history included, is 
due to the fact that information was not turned in to 
the editors. 
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Crown Point Community Library 


Crown Point Community Library 


Books for a young Crown Point were few; family 
Bibles, religious tracts and a few newspapers sup- 
plied reading tastes. The private libraries of the Ball 
family and Solon Robinson were generously shared 
with the early settlers. 

The first public library in Crown Point was made 
possible by a gift of $500 from the estate of William 
McClure of New Harmony, Indiana. Established in 
1857, members paid a small fee to borrow books; 
this library continued to supply its members with 
reading materials until 1885, when the collection 
was moved into the high school library. The 
materials made a second move in 1906-1907, 
when they were made a part of the collection of the 
new public library. 

On May 23, 1906, John Brown, J. R. S. Lenny, 
C. J. Tinkham, Mrs. Margaret Pettibone, F. F. 
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Heighway, C. W. Meeker, and Miss Tillie Beattie 
met as the first library board. This group steered the 
acquisition of the O. G. Wheeler property on South 
Main as a site for the library, awarded the $11,591 
contract to William Parry, and accepted the first 
draft of $3,000 of the Carnegie gift of $12,000 on 
May 3, 1907. The library was officially opened on 
February 12, 1908, with Marie Hansen as librarian 
and Bessie Raasch as assistant librarian. Through 
the next six years the library grew steadily, and in 
July of 1914, the south room of the building was 
converted into a children’s section. In 1947, the 
library entered a new era. Building repairs, new 
equipment, reregistration of patrons, addition of 
staff and addition of new services were carried out. 
The library celebrated its Golden Anniversary in Oc- 
tober of 1956. 


(Photo by Gruber) 


Carnegie Center 


Plans for expansion and a new building became a 
reality when the South Court Street property was 
purchased in 1969. Groundbreaking on November 
of 1971, was followed by construction and formal 
opening and dedication on January 14, 1973. The 
older South Main building—renovated and re- 
named Carnegie Center was opened in December 
1974. This fulfilled a need for a center for local 
meetings, and library sponsored activities. 

The decade of the eighties has been one of chal- 
lenge to the library. The original Carnegie library 
has seen an updating of programs, addition of new 


media, purchase of property for possible expansion, 
new personnel and a new name—Crown Point 
Community Library. 

Now in its seventy-seventh year of service to the 
community, the entire staff, its eighth administrator, 
John Castleman, and its board echo the words of 
Henry Ward Beecher—“A good library is not a 
luxury, it is one of the necessaries of life.” 


(Ariticle courtesy of Crown Point Community Li- 
brary) 


Leaque Of Women Voters 


The League of Women Voters of Crown Point 
was organized in 1938, and has been working con- 
tinuously since that time to fulfill its purpose: “To 
promote political responsibility through informed 
and active participation of citizens in government.” 

The local League, in conjunction with the state 
and national league offices, has been able to pro- 
vide accurate, unbiased information on social and 
political issues of concern to the citizens of Crown 
Point over the years. Providing voter information 


and arranging Meet the Candidates forums are 
among the well-known League public service pro- 
jects. 

Marguerite Maack was the first president of the 
local League. Gretchen Stang] is now president, 
and the current membership includes three charter 
members: Esther Fifield, Christine McMichael and 
Edith Root. 


(Article by Marian Bissing) 


St. Anthony Medical Center 


St. Anthony Medical Center in 1982 as construction neared completion on its Phase II Expansion Program, 
showing the complete seven-story main structure 


St. Anthony Medical Center’s beginnings date 
from 1939, when the Franciscan Sisters of Chicago, 
recognizing a need for a health care facility for the 
elderly of Northwest Indiana, purchased a sturdy 
old farmhouse on a parcel of land at a busy cross- 
roads near Fancher Lake. After several months of 
cleaning, painting, and remodeling, they opened 
their doors as St. Anthony Home. The facility rapid- 
ly filled to its capacity of 19 residents. 

As time passed, it became evident that a 
desperate need existed for additional and more 
modern facilities. The decision was made to erect a 
new building, and this became a reality when a 
modern, three-story structure, with accommodation 
for 133 residents, was opened in April, 1966. 

As Crown Point and South Lake County grew in 
population, the need for a full service hospital to 
serve this area became critical. Recognizing these 
needs, a group of concerned citizens approached 
the Franciscan Sisters of Chicago in 1969, with the 


suggestion that the order build a hospital in Crown 
Point. The merits of the suggestion were immedi- 
ately evident, and soon the initial group of citizens 
organized themselves into an Advisory Board for 
St. Anthony Medical Center. Finding widespread 
community support for the project, they spent the 
next year raising funds, and they succeeded ad- 
mirably, surpassing their original goal of $1 million 
in donations. 

This evidence of community enthusiasm for the 
new hospital was instrumental in the Franciscan 
Sisters’ final decision to embark on the project. Per- 
mission to begin construction came in 1971, by a 
majority vote of the order’s Collegial Board. 


Lawrence T. Filosa, then Executive Director of 
Health Affairs for the Franciscan Sisters of Chicago, 
was given the responsibility of overseeing the con- 
struction of the new facility. Filosa was to become 
the first President and Executive Director of St. 
Anthony Medical Center, serving in that capacity 


until 1983. 
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Lawrence T. Filosa (shown 
here in 1976) was St. An 
thony Medical Center’s first 
President. He served from 


1974 to 1983 


Ground was broken for the new hospital on May 
21, 1972, and less than two years later, on March 
1, 1974, the doors of St. Anthony Medical Center 
were first opened to the people of Crown Point. 


During the next ten years, expansion and new 
construction never ceased at the St. Anthony Medi- 
cal Center complex. The next major construction 
project was the addition of a new wing to St. 
Anthony Home. The new area, completed in 1977, 
increased the Home’s capacity to 200. Also opened 
at that time was a new occupational therapy unit, 
which provided excellent facilities for therapy, re- 
creational activities and social events. 

Following quickly was the hospital’s Phase I Ex- 
pansion Program. Included in this project were a 
new fourth floor, outpatient facilities, classrooms, 
and administrative offices. These new areas opened 
in 1980. 

In 1982, Holy Family Child Care Center became 
part of the St. Anthony complex. A child care and 
educational center for St. Anthony employees and 
the community at large, the facility offers services 
for children aged six weeks to 12 years. It is housed 
in the original St. Anthony Home building, which 


(Courtesy of St. Anthony Medical Center) 


The original St. Anthony Home as it appeared soon after its 
opening in 1939 


Peter G. Rogan, Ph.D 

President St Anthony 
Medical Center Inc 
Appointed September 1 
1983 


underwent extensive revamping and modernization 
to prepare for its new role. 

In 1983-84, St. Anthony Medical Center’s Phase 
Il Expansion Program was completed. Major ele- 
ments of this project include two new floors of 
nursing units, a skilled-care nursing facility at St. 
Anthony Home, renovation and expansion of exist- 
ing departments, and three new ground-floor pavi- 
lions housing the Cancer Treatment, Admissions, 
and Emergency Centers. 

In Crown Point’s sesquicentennial year, St. 
Anthony Medical Center celebrates its tenth birth- 
day. In that short time it has become Northwest 
Indiana’s most comprehensive health care facility. 
Improved services have kept pace with the facility’s 
growth over the years, and today St. Anthony is ac- 
knowledged as a regional leader in cardiovascular 
medicine and cancer treatment. 

The outstanding quality of service provided by 
the hospital and nursing home have been recog- 
nized by the Joint Commission on the Accreditation 
of Hospitals. The sanction of this national organiza- 
tion certifies St. Anthony Medical Center as one of 
the nation’s finest health care providers. 


(Courtesy of St. Anthony Medical Center) 


Groundbreaking Ceremonies for the new St. Anthony home 
July 1, 1962. Left to right are Father Michalski, Bishop Andrew 
Grutka, Sister Mary Otilia, Mother Mary Beatrice (Superior 
General of the Franciscan Sisters of Chicago,) and Father 
Madejezyk. (Altar boys unidentified) 


Colonial Nursing Home 


The building used today by Colonial Nursing 
Home was originally established as a piano factory 
in the 1920s. In March of 1962, Francis W. Bieker 
purchased the building from J. C. Kramer of Gary. 
At that time the Oak Dale Coat Factory had occu- 
pied the building for about 20 years. In the fall of 
1963 Oak Dale Coat Factory went bankrupt 

Owners at that time were Francis W. Bieker and 
Dr. William Troutwine. They started construction in 
May, 1964, for the home. Colonial House was the 
first privately owned nursing home in Crown Point, 
and is still privately owned. 

Colonial Nursing Home opened its doors October 
1, 1964, with their first resident. At that time Colo- 
nial was called Colonial House, Inc. It was 27 beds 
with 20 staff members. In 1969, the west wing was 
built to accommodate 13 more beds. 

In 1977, Fred and Barbara Slosson purchased 
the nursing home from Francis W. Bieker. Today, 


Colonial Nursing Home 


with Barbara Slosson as Administrator, they have 
40 beds with 40 staff members, an intermediate fa- 
cility. 


Lutheran Retirement Village 


The Lutheran Retirement Village, composed of 
two corporations titled Lutheran Home of North- 
west Indiana, Inc., and Lutheran Home of North- 
west Indiana Endowment Corporation came into 
being because a few concerned Christian men and 
women recognized the need for this service here in 
Northwest Indiana. In 1970, a committee was form- 
ed under the direction of Herbert F. Borman, 
Reverend Doctor Julius Acker, Wilbur Heidbreder, 
Harold Helbling, William Harder, Betty Mulholland, 
and other dedicated individuals to investigate the 
possibility of developing a retirement village. In 
1971, an association was formed representing the 
three major Lutheran bodies: Lutheran Church - 


Al 
« 


Lutheran Home of Northwest Indiana 
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Missouri Synod, American Lutheran Church, and 
the Lutheran Church of America. About this time 
Mr. Charles Blume of Crown Point died, and in his 
will he bequeathed $100,000 for the purpose of 
building a home for the aged in the Calumet area. 
This money was available to any group that would 
start building within five years of his death. The 
Lutheran Home Association took advantage of this 
bequest and immediately employed Mr. and Mrs 
Francis E. Elmore to develop the Lutheran Retire- 
ment Village. 

After six years of planning and hard work, 
ground was broken on March 16, 1977; the 175 
bed unit of the Village was dedicated on May 21, 
1978. In 1979, 1980, 1981, and 1982, five four- 
unit cottage apartments were built as part of a long 
range plan of providing housing and care for the el- 
derly. An active group of volunteers under the gui- 
dance of Volunteer Coordinator Grace Cook serve 
the Home. Presently serving the Village as Execu- 
tive Director and Administrator is Wayne A. Hahn, 
who joined the Village on December 1, 1979. 

The not-for-profit Lutheran Home which serves 
all faiths is unique when compared with proprietory 
homes. Our organizing purpose is to accept people 
and keep them as long as they live, regardless of 
their ability to pay. In this way we fulfill our primary 
reason for being, which is to serve God through 
serving His aged Saints. 


Former Mayors of Crown Point 


Mayor Harold H. Wheeler Mayor Edward A. Krost Mayor Ben Hayes 
7-1911 to 9-1912 10-1912 to 11-1917 12-1917 to 4-1919 


x son 
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Mayor Claude Allman Mayor/Edward Glover Mayor Vincent Youkey 
5-1919 to 12-1920 1-1921 to 12-1929 1-1930 to 12-1946 


Mayor Marvin Erlenbach Mayor Richard C. Collins 
1-1947 to 12-1967 1-1968 to 1-1984 (Photos courtesy of E. Scheub) 
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Social Life Today 


In Crown Point’s early days, they were socially 
minded as history tells us of the literary societies, 
home talent programs, ladies groups, and the many 
programs of music and speaking held at the Che- 
shire Hall. Crown Point today also boasts an active 
social life in many different categories such as the 
following, to name a portion: American Association 
of Retired Persons, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, American Legion-Post #20, 
American Legion Auxiliary, Civic Club of Crown 
Point, the Crown Point Baseball Clubs, Business 
and Professional Women, Chamber of Commerce, 
Civil Defense, Democratic Women’s Club, Feder- 
ated Womans Club, Garden Club, Little League, 
Little League Auxiliary, Ministerial Association, 
Panthers, Inc. Football League, Rotary Club, 
Senior Citizen Club, Shell Collectors Study Group, 
Volunteer Fire Department, Young Democrats, 
Delta Chi Sigma, Fraternal Order of Eagles, Friends 


of the Crown Point Public Library, Golden Key 
Square Dancers, Hub Dollies, Hub Questers, Inter- 
national Folk Dancers, Kappa, Kappa, Kappa, 
Kiwanis Club, Knights of Columbus, La Leche 
League, League of Women Voters, Meals on 
Wheels, Catholic Society of Foresters, Eastern Star, 
Lake Lodge #157-F & AM, Overeaters Anony- 
mous, Playmakers Community Theater, St. 
Anthony Medical Center Auxiliary, Sigma Beta, Psi 
lota Xi, Questers-Calumet Chapter 154, Questers- 
Mariah Robinson Chapter, St. Anthony Medical 
Wives Association, Lions Club, Loyal Order of 
Moose, Julia Watkins Brass - Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Veterans of Foreign Wars - 
#6446, Fraternal Order of Police, Y.M-C.A., Dis- 
abled American Veterans #80, Girl and Boy Scouts 
as well as the Brownies and Cubs, Hub Home- 
makers, Lake County Historical Society, Welcome 
Wagon Newcomers Club, etc. 


Data Submitted by David Root 


(Photo by Jack Charters) 


IN THE BIG LEAGUES— Crown Point Mayor Richard Collins, 
center, receiving a check from Chicago White Sox general 
manager, Roland Hemond, for $700 Saturday during Crown 
Point Night ceremonies at Comiskey Park. White Sox slugger 
and Gary native, Ron Kittle, joined the presentation. The base- 
ball club donated one dollar for each of the 700 tickets sold 
locally for the game. The money was turned over to Crown 
Point’s 150th, Inc. celebration committee. (8-8-83) 


(Photo by Gruber) 


Grand Marshalls of Crown Point's 4th of July Parade, 1983, 
honoring the Lady Bulldog’s basketball team, runners-up in the 
state competition 82-83 season. 


(Photo by Gruber) (Photo by Gruber) 


Park at corner of Main and Joliet Streets, furnished by First Introduction of Crown Point's Sesquicentennial program in 


Bank of Whiting, Crown Point branch 1984. July 4, 1983 parade 


(Photo by Gruber) (Photo by Gruber) 
Lester Bixenman, at left, in charge of the color guard and firing Head of Crown Point High School marching band. 4th of July, 
squad, all veterans from World War II up to present time 1983 


Crown Point is proud of this group of dedicated men, always a 
welcome and respected part of all Crown Point parades such as 
Memorial Day, 4th of July, and Armistice Day services, etc 
July 4, 1983. 


(Photo by Gruber) (Photo by Gruber) 
Masonic Temple Southlake Y.M.C.A 
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(Photo by Gruber) (Photo by Gruber) 


(Photo by Gruber) (Photo by Gruber) 


(Photo by Gruber) (Photo by Gruber) 
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(Photo by Gruber) (Photo by Gruber) 
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(Photo by Gruber) (Photo by Gruber) 


(Courtesy of Charles Swishers) (Photo by Gruber) 
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CHAMBER 2 COMMERCE 


FESTIVAL DAYS 
gee JUNE 25° ™ JULY 4° 


TICKETS AVAILABLE FOR 


(Photo by Gruber) 
Scene taken on the lawn of the Court House at the arts and 


craft sale during Festival Days, 1983 
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Sesquicentennial Committees 


SESQUICENTENNIAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


(Photo by Ernest Scheub) 


Front row left to right: Mable Wise Swisher, Charles W. Swisher, Historical Book; Joyce Graves Wisthoff, 

Vice-President; Joseph D. Nerney, Jr., President; Norma Persinger, Secretary; Andrew Sakes, Treasurer 
Back row left to right: Norman J. Muller, Chamber of Commerce; Cliff Cremeans, Fund Raising; Elaine 

Englebright, Columnist and Spokesperson; Marcia Gross, Publicity; Vern Mees, Budget; and Paul Bremer, 


also Fund Raising. On committee but not in picture: Russell Keller, Special Events, 


Counsel 


SPECIAL EVENTS COMMITTEE: 


Russ Keller - Chairman, Ryan Knight, Bea 
Roberts, Charles Lewis, John Mecklenburg (to 
Nov. ’83), Theresa Akey, Bea Baum, Henry Baum, 
Rev. Gene Clark, Jerrold Dixon, Les Shults, Eileen 
Shults, Mary Lou Merkner, David Brownlee, Walt 
Thalgott, Elaine Englebright, Richard Parks, Gloria 
Pastuszak, Lloyde Louis, Dan Klein, Marion Kel- 
lum, Bert Verplank, Charlotte Verplank, Jane Sulli- 
van, Jane Gaski, Arlene Gosser, John Dockus, 
Rick Lindau, Charles Franko, Vern Segert, Dave 
Richards, Crystal Retailleau, Elmer Criley, Paula 
Griesel, Winamac Car Club, Joe Nerney, Jr., 
Mike Vicari, Tom Claussen, Ken Werline, Marcia 
Gross, Delores Fetcko, Carl Wagonblast, Suzie 
Kull, Martha Collins, Norm Muller, Ceil Tobias, 
Crown Point Street Department, Ron Trigg, 
Sharon Clawson, St. Anthony Hospital, Les 
Davies, Crown Point Civil Defense, Crown Point 
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Wm. F. Carroll, Legal 


Barber Shops, Roslyn Clark, Crown Point Mini- 
sterial Ass’n., Wilbur Heidbreder, David Russell, 
Cuneys Printing, Virginia Kaiser, Lake County 
Star, John Meyer, WWJY Staff, Marilyn Edwards, 
Crown Point Chamber of Commerce, Crown Point 
YMCA. 


HISTORICAL COMMITTEE: 


Charles and Mable Wise Swisher - Co-Chairmen, 
Fred Niemeyer, Harold Meeker, Henry and Bea 
Baum, Art and Elsie Hannah, Delores Frahm, 
David Root, Al Gruber, Ernest Scheub. 


FUND RAISING: 


Paul Bremer, Cliff Cremeans, David Root, Debra 
Luke, John Dockus, Melinda Irvin. 


PUBLICITY: 
Marcia Gross, John Lange, Elaine Englebright 
FUMAPE: Wom Mess 


NEW YEARS EVE — 1984 
This spectacular burst of fireworks sent up by Chuck Reeder and his crew, Rob Clavier and Mo (Maurice) 
Wornhoff, and captured by photographer, Ernest Scheub, lighted the courthouse square as if the heavens 


were joining in the welcome of our Sesquicentennial Year, 1984! 
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James &. Foroythe, Mayor 


January 3, F984 van 4 

x 

James A. Forsythe 
Dear Fellow Citizen: 


"Sixty minutes ride, by rail, from the city of Chicago, away 
from the dust and grime of the great metropolis, and into the 
cool, refreshing verdure of the Indiana soil, lies the town of 
Crown Point, the county seat of Lake County, Indiana.” 


"Here, among the gently rolling prairies and farm lands, clothed 
in the simplicity and beauty of nature, one finds perfect content- 
ment. The natural scenic beauty of Crown Point, its well kept _ 
lawns and streets, and the civic pride of its residents, have made 
it an admirable place in which to be free from the multitudinous 
cares of the busy city life." 


"Probably no city in Indiana of its size displays more fraternal, 
religious,and civic organizations. Its school system is deemed one 
of the best in the state, and graduates from its high school are 
readily admitted, without examination, to all the leading univer- 
sities of the United States." 


"The county buildings are triumphs of the architectural art, and 
Lake County's court house is conceded to be one of the most magni- 
ficent in the state of Indiana." 


. =. 2 2 


The above was written by a Chicago writer 75 years ago. The way he 
described Crown Point then, is not much different than we perceive 
it today. Crown Point's unique "home town" character still exists 
despite the growth pressures which enlarged its population from 
3,000 then to over 16,9000 today. 


The challenge of the future then, is to continue to control our 
living environment without stifling the modernization processes. 
Our heirs will grade us on our performance. 
It is indeed an honor to be the Mayor of Crown Point in its Sesqui- 
centennial year, and to take part in the exciting events which mark 
our 150th birthday. 
May prosperity be yours now and in the future. 

Sincerely, 


James A. Forsythe, Mayor 
City of Crown Point 
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Crown Point City Officials 


CROWN POINT CITY OFFICIALS - 1984 
Left to right: Pat J. Demure, Councilman 3rd District; James C. Wirtz, Councilman At Large; Paul L 
Bremer, Councilman 1st District; M. Robert Kerr, Councilman 5th District; Carl J. Knesek, Councilman 2nd 
District; James A. Forsythe, Mayor; Eileen V. Shults, Clerk-Treasurer; Herman L. Barber, Jr., City Judge; 
James C. Conlon, Councilman 4th District; Allen D. Whitehead, Councilman At Large 
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City of Crown Loint 


December 20, 1983 


Richard C. Collins 


Dear Citizens: 


During Crown Point's Sesquicentennial Year many of us will 
be prompted to reflect on our relationship with this lovely com- 
munity, and how fortunate we are to live here. 


My family and many of you have very strong ties to Crown 
Point. Martha and I were born in Crown Point, grew up, and raised 
our family here. I feel very fortunate to have had the opportunity 
to serve my home town as Mayor for the past 16 years. 


During that period Crown Point has grown from a small Citv, al- 
though it has been the County Seat for years, to a bustling area 
that is on the verge of another growing spree. It seems to be burst- 
ing at the seams with growing pains which will develop as time goes 
by. During my term as Mayor, I saw over 50% increase in population 
between 1970 and 1980. 


With the securing of the Old County Court House as the center of 
activities, and the probable beginning of the widening and imoroving 
of State Road 55 in 1984 as the entrance to our City, the establish- 
ment of strong utilities, water and sewer, Crown Point is poised to 
become a thriving area for all of us to enjoy. 


We have strong, dedicated people in City government to lead; and 
a fine Chamber of Commerce, service clubs, church and school groups 
who are always willing to do their part, all of which seems to insure 
Crown Point's future. In spite of all past and future growth, we 
seem to have retained our small town atmosphere. 


I'm a firm believer that there is no problem which cannot be 
solved by persistance, hard work, and faith in God. I know many 
people agree with me that Crown Point's future is bright. It all de- 
pends on us. 


In closing, I'd like to ask everyone to give the same support and 
dedication they gave me, to our present Mayor, James Forsythe. I know 
he will be a great Mayor and with your help, Crown Point's limits are 
boundless. 

Good Luck to All. 


Sincerely, 


GZ 


C./Collins, Mavor 
City of Crown Point 
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A Tour Of The Square In 1984 


Fred W. Niemeyer is your guide for a tour of the 
Crown Point Square. “I'll take you on an ‘arm chair’ 
tour of the square starting on the south side, walk- 
ing west on Joliet Street from Main.” 


West Joliet St. Name Owner or Manager 
101 & Ben Franklin David Russell 

103 Variety Store 
1031/2 Cheshire Hall Nino Bruscemi 
107 K & W Trophies Jim Kemmerly 

& Dick Werblo 

109 Curleys Tavern Tom Haas 
111 Falvey’s Clothing Al Minix, Mar. 
111 Vacant 
113 Vacant 
1132 Peter Butch Health Foods J.B. Anastas 
1132 Shirley’s Dance Studio Shirley Ross 
115 Lipays (Ladies Wear) Mary Cruse 
117 Beneficial Loan Co. Edward Tilka, Mar. 
1172 Navy Recruiting Station 
119 Papa’s Deli (Foods) Evangelos Demolis 


“We'll cross the street, walk the west side of the 
square.” 
South Court St. 


115 The Commercial Bank Robert Pierce, Pres. 
105 T J’s Liquors Thomas & Joellen 
Rogalski 
105 Sophie’s Alterations Sophie Burwinkel 
1051/72 Apartment 
101 Lighthouse South Robert Kis 
Restaurant 
North Court St. 
1 Fiesta Mexico Vince & Amparo 
Restaurant Verduzo 
3 Court Hardware H. J. Zierz 
> Apartment 
7 Skinner, Strasburg, & John Skinner 
Brault 
72 Apartment 
9 Stroup Jewelers Thomas & Loretta 
McEvilly 
91/2 Apartment 
1142 Gin’s Beauty Nook Georgia Sonntag 
13 Teegarden Jewelers Joe Rokosz 
15 Star-Register Newspaper Mike Siroky, Mar. 
17 Saylors Barber Shop John Saylor 


17/2 Frat. Order of Eagles Hall #2659 

19 Crown Theatre Joe Paunicka 

21 P & M Sporting Goods John & Patricia 
& Candy Powell 


“We'll now cross Court Street and walk down the 
north side of the square.” 
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William Westcott 
Dallas E. Smith Ill 


Jack Larson 
Martin R. Fick, Jr. 


Glenn Cooper 
David Katz 


Tom Claussen 


Steve Elser, Mar. 


West Clark St. 

120 Crown Custom 
Upholstering 

118 Joe’s Pizza 

118 Gridiron Tap 

1182 Shorei-Goju Karate 
Center 

114 Royal International Tours Nick Dulios 

112 Post Tribune (News Office) 

106 Glenn Cooper & Assoc. 

10642 David J. Katz & Assoc. 
(Architects) 

104 Claussen’s Iron Horse 
(Hobbies) 

Clark AVCO Financial 

& Main Service 


“We'll cross Main Street and walk south on the 
east side of the square.” 


Main Street 
100 Vacant Schlemmer Building 
1001/2 Dr. Eisenhutt (Dentist) 
1001/2 James Bielefeld (Lawyer) 
102 Marv’s Barber Shop Marvin McConnell 
102 O’Bxiens Shoe Service Robert Bartlett 
& Repair 
106 Wendt Bros. Drug, Inc. John Wendt, Jr. 
1061/2 Apartment 
108 Community New Service Harold Scheive 
1081/2 Apartment 
110 Crown Meat Market David Bucholz 
112 The Boutique Laverne Hood & 
(Ladies Wear) Helen Dance 
112'/2 Apartment 
114 Twelve Islands Angelo & Gus 
Restaurant Pappas & George 
Kostides 
114% G&G Credit Control Corp. 
118 Levine’s Clothing Pat Dorin 
120 Metcalf Drugs Geo. Middleton & 
Richard Nichols 
12012 Apartment 
126 Vacant (Old First National Bank Building) 
132 Craig’s Clothing forMen Robert Kalemba 
134 S.E. GarnerIns. Agency S. E. Garner 
136 Shoe Parlour Helen Murphy & 
Mary Williams 
138 Lake Co. Employment & Training 


Administration 


“Thank you for sharing this walk with me.” 


Looking west on Joliet Street, corner of Main. Photo around 
1900 (south side of square) 


(Courtesy of Vivian Luke) 


Looking west on Joliet Street, corner of Main (south side of 
square) 1984 


(Photo by Charters) 
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(Courtesy of Ernest Scheub) 
Looking east on Joliet Street from Court Street. Photo around 1900, (south side of square). 
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Photo by Ch ) 
Looking east on Joliet Street from Court Street (south side of square) 1984. ees 
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(Courtesy of M. Robert Kerr) 
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Looking north on Court Street from Joliet Street. Photo around 1900, (west side of square). 


(Photo by Charters) 
Looking north on Court Street from Joliet Street (west side of square) 1984 
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(Photo by Charters) 
Looking west on Clark Street from Main Street (north side of square) 1984 


(Photo by Charters) 


Looking north on Main Street from Clark Street (west side of Main Street) 1984 
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(Courtesy of M. Robert Kerr) 
Looking north on Main Street from Clark Street. Photo around 1900 (East side of Main Street) 


(Photo by Charters) 


Looking north on Main Street from Clark Street (east side of Main Street) 1984. 
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(Courtesy of M. Robert Kerr) 
Looking south on Main Street from Clark Street. Photo around 1900, (east side of square) 
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(Photo by Charters) 
Looking south on Main Street from Clark Street (east side of square) 1984 
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(Courtesy of M. Robert Kerr) 


Looking south on Main Street from Parry Court. Photo around 1900 (east side of square) 


RESTAURANT 
PAAR Co 


(Photo by Charters) 


Looking south on Main Street from Parry Court (east side of square) 1984 
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(Courtesy of M. Robert Kerr) 


Looking north on Main Street from Joliet Street. (Photo around 1900, (east side of square) 


(Photo by Charters) 


Looking north on Main Street from Joliet Street (east side of square) 1984 
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(Courtesy of M. Robert Kerr) 


Looking south on Main Street from Joliet Street. Photo around 1900 (block beyond square). 
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(Photo by Charters) 


Looking south on Main Street from Joliet Street (block beyond square) 1984 
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(Photo by Charters) 


Looking north on South Court Street (west side of square) 1984 


(Photo by Charters) 
Looking north on South Main Street (east side of Main Street) 1984. 
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Lake County Court House, Crown Point, Indiana. Built in 
1878, photo around 1900 


(Courtesy of Charles Swisher) 
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(Photo by Charters) 


Lake County Court House — Restored and listed on Register of Historic Places. 1984. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


January 16, 1984 


To the Citizens of Crown Point: 


I am pleased to send warm greetings to 
all those gathered to celebrate the 150th 
anniversary of Crown Point. 


The spirit which has built and sustained 
your community reflects the energy which 


has forged America into a land of wonder. 
As a community held by fellowship and 
goodwill, Crown Point has become "home" 
to many who love it dearly. Further, it 
stands as an example of the blessings of 
liberty and freedom to those around the 
world. 


My hearty congratulations on this proud, 
historic occasion and my best wishes in 
the years to come. 


(Cenata. Tagen, 
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The “enthusiastic” organization meeting of the Crown Point 
Chamber of Commerce held at City Hall was called to order by Mayor 
Edward Krost on Monday, January 26,1914. Officers elected were: 
Clayton D. Root, President; A. L. Courtright, Vice President; Fred 
A. Ruf, Secretary; and John E. Fraas, Treasurer. The committee 
formed to draft rules, regulations and by-laws included: August 
Heide, Albert Meyer, A. L. Courtright, W. A. Scheddell and H. P. 
Broughton. After considerable debate, membership fee was set at 
. $5.00. 


It was reported in The Lake County Star, that Root, wide awake and a hustler 
was a wise choice as President. He had his first commercial training when a boy, 
selling roasted "Omahas"’ and had climbed the business ladder ever since. ‘ 


Through the years, which included the World War II period, the community 
lost interest in the chamber and the organization ceased to function. 


After an interim period of time, community leaders recognized the need to 
reorganize the Chamber of Commerce which was accomplished September 28,1953, with 
the election of the following: Harold A. Henderlong, President; William Short, 
Vice President; Sydney E. Garner, Secretary; and Jerome Huber, Treasurer. 


Throughout its history, the chamber's interests and concerns have remained 
the same but in varying degrees of activity. Being primarily a residential comm- 
unity there have been major differences of opinion regarding industry considered 
for location in the Merrillville Road and Summit Street areas. 


During the period when the Gary & Southern Trolley Line operated between 
Gary and Crown Point, there was the concern regarding riders parking their ve- 
hicles on the Square. Past history indicates there had also been the continuing 
problem of parking by merchants and their employees. County employees located in 


the Court House boycotted stores for a short period when pressured to park off 
the Square. 


The membership of the chamber, consisting of local business representatives, 
have continued to work together to promote business, community growth, and deve- 
lopment, building on each previous years accomplishments. A major contribution to 
the community has been the chamber's Christmas decoration programs and the emph- 
asis of special sales promotions. 


The officers serving the Chamber in 1984 are: Herman Barber, Chairman of the 
Board; Norman J. Muller, President; Melinda Irvin, Secretary; Tom Platt, 
Treasurer; Office Secretary, Ceil Tobias; and the following Board of Directors: 
Gordon Bates, Charles Bigler, Peter Blanco, Art Bramble, Tom Claussen, Sharon 
Clawson, Bill Gibbon, Larry Hubbard, Dave Huber, Ray Keilman, Steve Kinney, James 
Kish, Richard Lindau, Tom Liss, Ken Mills, Al Minix, Helen Murphy, Gloria 
Pastuszak, Dave Russell, Vern Segert, Alan Stack D.P.M., Wayne Stelzer, Judith 
Root-Taylor, Stephen J. Tokar III, John Walter III, John Wille and June Zondor. 


Submitted By: Norman J. Muller 
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Donors 


The generosity of the following contributors has 
made the publication of this book possible. 


150th Club 

A & B Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

Dr. & Mrs. Jerry W. Allee 
American Legion Auxiliary Unit 20 
Bob Anderson Pontiac, Inc. 


Balemaster Div. - East Chicago Machine Tool Corp. 


Barney Enterprises/Rax Restaurant 

Mr. & Mrs. John R. Birdzell 

In Memory of Lilly Bisselberg / Marcia, Susan & 
Dorothy Schmidt 

Carolyn Johnson Bohannon 

Paul & Donna Bremer 

Paul Brown 

Burrell Colour 

George L. Carroll 

William F. Carroll 

Citizens Federal Savings & Loan Assoc. 

Mayor Collins (White Sox Night) 

Mayor & Mrs. Richard C. Collins 

The Commercial Bank 

Condron Auto Service, Inc. 

Mr. & Mrs. James C. Conlon 

The Corning Company Realtors, Inc. 

Hester Daugherty Courtright 

Crown Point Chamber of Commerce 

Crown Point Clinic, Inc. 

Crown Point F.O.P. 

Crown Point Lions Club 

Crown Point Rotary Club 

Roy & Mary Cruse 

Charles E. Daugherty 

Katherine E. Daugherty 

Mr. & Mrs. William H. Fifield 

First Bank of Whiting 

First National Bank of East Chicago, Indiana 

James A. Forsythe 

Ann Johnson Freeland 

Gainer Bank 

Jim & Gloria Gentleman & Nina Gentleman 

Mr. & Mrs. George W. Heintz 

Carroll Holley 

Hub Bootery 

Hubinger Landscaping Corp. 

Terry D. Hunt & Marty Gourley Hunt & Sarah 

Indiana Bell 

Mr. & Mrs. Timothy R. Johnston 

Kappa Kappa Kappa - Gamma Theta Chapter 

Mr. & Mrs. William L. Kennedy 

Kiwanis Club of Crown Point 

Mr. & Mrs. Frederick R. Klepsch 

Mr. & Mrs. Kenneth E. Knight 

Mr. & Mrs. Frank A. Kyle 

L. E. Laney & Son, Inc. 

Lange & Co., Inc. 

Matthew J. McAnary 

Mr. & Mrs. James L. McDonald 

John & Andrea Mecklenburg 

Vern & Yvonne Mees 

Mr. & Mrs. Joseph D. Nerney, Jr. 

Richard C. Oesterle 


The Post Tribune 

Psi lota Xi Beta Xi 

Mr. & Mrs. Clayton Root 

David A. Root 

Walter George See (Bertha S) 
Karen Meeker Shook 

Lester & Eileen Shults 

St. Anthony Medical Center, Inc. 
Star-Register Newspapers 

Gilbert & Gail Stiener 

Mr. & Mrs. Harry W. Steinmann 
Charles W. & Mable Wise Swisher 
Ticor Title Insurance 

Bert & Charlotte Verplank 

Walker - Fleming - Corbin & Greenberg 
Julia Watkins Brass Chapter, DAR 
Wendt Bros. Drugs, Inc. 

Dean White 

Mr. & Mrs. Clarence A. Wille 
Joseph & Joyce Wisthoff 


PIONEER CLUB 

John & June Barber 

Mr. & Mrs. Francis W. Bieker 

Fleming, Bates, & Barber Insurance Inc. 
Alvin Fraas 


Geisen Funeral Home, Inc., Since 1867 
Attorney Daniel C. Kuzman 


La Fleur 

Louis’ Bon Appetit 

Robert R. & Vivian M. Luke 

Terry McMahon CPA & Associates 
Mercantile National Bank of Indiana 
Mr. & Mrs. Richard G. Phelps 

Mr. & Mrs. Peter G. Rogan 

Dr. Bruce R. Smith, Optometrist 


SETTLERS CLUB 


Mr. & Mrs. Harry C. Allison 

American Heritage Construction Corporation 
Mr. & Mrs. John Amey 

Avco Financial Services 

B & P Frame & Axel, Inc., Bob & Pat Turner 
Dr. & Mrs. Charles J. Bates 

Gordon W. Bates 

Bea & Hank Baum 

The Dick A. Becker Family 

Loren R. Berry & Lois J. Berry 

Bill & Barb Bessette 

John H. Boe, Jr. 

Emma & Richard Boehm 

Mrs. Harvey A. Bremer & Mary & Delores 
Ken & Jan Brown 

Liquor Bucket 

Merritt & Gloria Busselberg 

Charles A. Byer, D.D.S. Inc. 

Mr. & Mrs. R. L. Campion 

Mr. & Mrs. Edward C. Cichocki 
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Margaret A. Ciez 

Donald H. & Thelma V. Coash 

Charles D. Coburn, D.D.S. 

Colonial Beauty Shop 

Mr. & Mrs. Clifford Connelly 

Kathleen & Thomas Conroy 

Mr. & Mrs. William C. Corrigan (Barbara) 

Crown Point Business & Professional 
Women’s Club 

Crown Point Cleaners 

Crown Point Federated Woman's Club 

Crown Point Garden Club 

Crown Point License Branch 

Mr. & Mrs. Harold G. Daniels 

Mr. & Mrs. Pat J. De Mure 

Mr. W. R. Denison 

Mr. & Mrs. James R. Diehl 

Jack & Judy Ecrement 

Richard Edwards Family 

Wally & Ann Eilts 

Mrs. Roy R. Eshelman 

Falveys 

Mr. & Mrs. William Fatch 

Bob Faust Backhoe Service 

Fleming Realty 

Charlie & Kathy Franko 

Elmer & Betty Gard 

S.E. Garner 

dim & Irene Gentleman 

Mr. & Mrs. Herbert Gerlach 

Mr. & Mrs. Warren A. Goodlad 

Dr. & Mrs. Michael D. Goodwin, DDS, MS 

Evan L. & Arelene Gosser 

Emert H. Graper & Frances L. Graper 

Elliot, Marcia, Joshua, Jacob & Jessica Gross 

Helen Haberzetle 

Father Joseph Hammes 

Wilbur & Nina Heidbreder 

Mrs. Walter Heisterberg 

Mr. Lowell C. & Mrs. Leota Held 

Harold A. Henderlong 

Jack & Faun Hill 

Fran Hoffman - River Oaks Lincoln & Mercury 

Edward & Sandra Hojnacki 

Mr. & Mrs. Melvin Homeier 

Dr. and Mrs. William N. Horst 

Hub Homemakers 

Huber’s Department Store 

Indiana Federal Savings & Loan Association 

Charles & Virginia Isley 

Eleanor Jackson 

Bob & Mary Jessen & Family 

Ronald E. Johnson 

David J. Katz & Associates, Inc., Architect 

Jean & Bill Keehn 

W. Scott Keehn 

Jackie & Ray Keilman 

M. Robert & Anna Mae Kerr 


Mr. & Mrs. James Knight 

Ryan M. Knight 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert F. Kraus & Rhonda 
L & N Furniture Stripping 

Rick, Patti, Louis & Michelle Lafond 
Lake County Historical Society 

Edna H. Lanigan 

League of Women Voters of Crown Point 
Mrs. Susan S. Lesnick 

Liss Body & Paint Shop, Inc. 

Little Funeral Home 

Vince & Maurine Loosemore 
Margaret Lottes 

Mrs. Ralph Lottes 

Debra Luke 

Luke’s Market Basket, Inc. 

Bill & Becky McCallister 

McMahan Seed Co. 

William R. Machacek & Family 

Alex Magiera P 
Clara Maloney 

Mr. & Mrs. Merritt Metz, Jr. 

Allen & D’Maris Miller 

Mr. & Mrs. Richard K. Morgan 

Gus & Charlotte Nagel 

Mr. & Mrs. John Norris & Sons 

Ed O'Brien Family 

Oktober Committee, Inc. 

Mr. & Mrs. Carl Parduhn 

M. V. Parry 


Mickey E. & Buckett Pendley and Sons Trent D. & Brett T. Pendley 


Larry & Norma Persinger 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert M. Pierce 

Vada Pinter 

Playmakers Community Theatre, Inc. 
Pro Auto Service Inc. 

Mr. & Mrs. H. A. Raab 

Bob Rees - State Farm Ins. 

Ribordy Drugs of Crown Point, Inc. 
Jacqueline & Bela Roberts 

Robert A. Rothacker 

Ernest & Kathleen Scheub 

Mr. & Mrs. Raymond Schmelter 
George & Irene Schmidt 

Mr. & Mrs. Eugene W. Schroeder 
John & Barbara Seaman 

Segert Standard Service 

Marcella H. Sellers 

Timothy R. Sendak 

Attorney General (ret.) & Mrs. Theodore L. Sendak 
Mr. & Mrs. John Simonetto 

Pravit Sinchai MD 

Arlie & Lillian Smith 

Mr. & Mrs. Russell Smith 

Phyllis & Curtis Stockwell 

Superior Petroleum Products, Inc. 
Charles A. Swanson 

Mr. & Mrs. Walter F. Thompson 
Mr. & Mrs. R. L. Toering 

The Treasure Chest 

The Van Slyke & Bean Family 

Dr. & Mrs. Leonard J. Vincent 
Harry & Emma Weber 

Mildred J. Weiler 

Welcome Wagon Newcomers Club 
Mrs. Harry Holton Wheeler 

Mr. & Mrs. Allen D. Whitehead 
Mr. & Mrs. David J. Wilcox 

M. Catherine Yamamoto 

Mr. & Mrs. C. Alan Young 

K. Ziese & Sons Excavating 


FAMILY MEMBERSHIP 


Joe & Marlene Adler & Family 
Mr. & Mrs. Albert L. Alexander & Girls 
Mr. & Mrs. D. A. Apikos 
Mr. & Mrs. Arthur Batterman 
Mr. & Mrs. Wm. Borsits 
The Bortos - Ron, Suzanne, Matthew & Maureen 
James, D., Susan, James E. & Theresa Boscia 
James A. Bramer 
Garry & Anne Brumm & Joshua, Keaton, & Jordan 
Donald R. & Pamela J. Campbell 
Jack & Pat Carden 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert R. Cartmell 
Ellen E. Charles - Gail & Sharon 
Chicago Title Insurance Company 
Claussen’s Hobby & Bike 
Frank, Eileen & Chuck Cohen 
Mr. & Mrs. Charles E. Coram 
Glen R. Corbin 
Cliff & Peggy Cremean’s & daughters Shanda, Casey & Melanie 
Crown Point Chapter #80 DAV 
The Charles Daily Family 
Mr. & Mrs. Edward L. Davies, Jr. 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert A. Diddie 
England Family - Howard, Martha, Marsha, Robert, Nancy, Scott 
Cliff & Shirley Esboldt 
George F. & Lorraine E. Everett - 
Esther Harper Fifield 
Harold D. Fronek, Sue Merriam Fronek, Jeffrey Reed Fronek, Justin 
Thomas Fronek 
Alice & Ervin Heisterberg 
Floyd & Lilly Homeier 
Wayne (Doc), Margaret, Ashley & Kristin Hurt 
Alma M. Klemm 
Milton & Katherine Kors 
Lake Court House Foundation 
Alan & Connie Lien 
Mr. & Mrs. Raymond L. Liss 
Mr. & Mrs. Wilbur Lottes 
John M. Louis & Lloyde A. Louis 
Mr. & Mrs. T. Kenneth McEntire 
Charles R. & Rita McFadden 
The Wayne McLean Family 
Mr. & Mrs. Joseph McNeice 
Matijevich Family 
Mr. & Mrs. Harold R. Meeker 
Mr. & Mrs. David Nicholls 
Albert Noak Family 
Mr. & Mrs. Eugene Plants 
Mr. & Mrs. Thomas A. Platt 
George W. Pyle, Jr. 
Neil S. Rehrer Family 
Louise Amati Riddle - Yolanda Amati 
Mr. & Mrs. Daniel R. Root 
Roy & Doris Ruehl - Jeffrey, David & Terry 
Andrew & Frances Sakes 
Mrs. George E. Schlemmer & Maurine 
Rich & Jo Schweitzer - Mary Jo, Janice, Mark 
Rick & Jeri Schweitzer - Vanessa & Valerie 
Mr. & Mrs. W. M. Shafer 
Alice Raboin Snyder 
Duane E. Treadway 
Judy & Jerry Trump & Allen 
The John S. Tuckey Family 
Harvey F. Vandersee 
The O. Vellutini Family 
Russell & Jeanette Westphal 
James Wirtz & Clennetta 
Mr. & Mrs. A. A. Zdanowicz 
Joseph E. & Irene M. Zimmer 
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AARP Crown Point Chapter 
Barbara J. Abraham 


William J. & LaVergne Barmore 
Richard L. Bashore 

Lloyd & Ethel Beck 

Charles Donald Bennett 

John W. & Sandra Besse 
Alfred J. Betcher 

Jeanne B. Betcher 

Jack Bixeman & Family 
Marguerite Blanchard 

Edwin J. Blume 

James W. Bohling 

Thelma (Tiny) Bohling 

The Boutique 

Arthur W. Bramble 

Robert & Marilyn Bricker 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert M. Broschart 
Mr. & Mrs. Gus and Mary Brumm 
Joe & Judy Bryja 

Maxine Buckley 

Mr. & Mrs. Richard J. Buehler 
Mr. & Mrs. Maurice L. Bunnell 
Walter & Irene Cagle 

John M. Cain Ill 

Norma J. Cain 

Willard L. Carey 

Bil! & Doris Champ 


Carol Eversull 

Gloria Eversull 

Rev. & Mrs. Robert E. Eversull 
William Eversull 

Rose Marie Fathke 

Al Fetcko 

Mr. & Mrs. Les Fleming 
Mrs. Lillian A. Flood 
Isabell Flynn 

Barbara Vandersee Foster 
Delores Frahm 

Lawrence Freelove 

Rose Frey 

Janet M. Froman 

Jane Gaski 

Mr. & Mrs. Lambert Genetos 
Golden Crown Gifts 

Paul R. & Constance N. Goode 
Bud & Judy Griesel 

Paula A. Griesel 

Ronald & Ruby Gudgel 
Mrs. Caroline G. Hack 
Richard W. Hall 

Arthur E. Hannah 

George Hatch Family 
John Heidbreder Family 
Tim Heidbreder Family 
Evelyn Heinzman 

Arlene Hein 

Joseph C. Heuer 

Mr. & Mrs. Peter Hicks 
Barbara A. Hill 

Phyllis & James M. Hill 


Joseph S. Ciesielski & Grace Ciesielski |Mary Hockney 


Janet F. Cleveland 
Don Cowan 
A. Elmer & Leonr Lewis Criley 
Crown Point Young Democrats 
Mrs. Walter E. Daley 
Evelyn M. Davis 
Albert J. DeCoste 
Laura & Lyn DeYoung 
John J. Diederich 
Jerrald L. Dixon 
William J. Donohue Family 
Mrs. Violet M. Doty 
Wilbur J. & Marge C. Doty 
Deborah J. Ruby Eisenhutt 
James M. Eisenhutt 
Leo Eisenhutt, Jr. 
Leo L. Eisenhutt Ill 
Elaine L. Englebright 
Ensweiler Advertising - 
Crown Marketing Division 
C. Clarence Ensweiler 
John C. Ensweiler Advertising/ 
PR/Marketing Agency 
John C. Ensweiler 
Center Township Advisory Board 
Mary Jane Ensweiler 
Ruth Eskelson 


The Hub Dollies 

Hub Plumbing Co., Inc. 
Hub Questers Chapter 572 
Debbie L. Hunt 

Joyce Jacobs & Jeffrey Jacobs 
Elmer L. Jacobsen 

Daniel R. Johnsen 

Mrs. George Josh 

Vivian Kaiser 

Carmen Kammann 

Karl Kammann 

Audrey J. Karp 


J. Russell & Donna Bissey Keller & Kathy 


Marion Kellum Family 
Robert T. Kennedy 

Orville Kersey 

Louise D. Kincy 

Frank Klarkowski 

Kenneth & Gail Kleine 

Mr. & Mrs. John R. Knazur 
Mark Emmet Kolb and Family 
Mrs. John B. Kolling 

Betty Kolodziej 

Peter Kolodziej 

Barbara A. Koonce 

Walter H. Krogstie C.P.A. 
Mrs. Henry Kroll 
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Art & Eloise Krueger 

Lake County Fair 

Alice Lauterbur 

Carol A. Lee 

Robert Lindau 

Millicent Long 

Mr. & Mrs. Joseph Lopat 
George & Jo Ellen Lower 
Wilbur J. Luke 

Denise Lusk 

Alexander Lyon 

Gunnar Maki & Family 
Mary V. Maloney 

Ruth Ann (Mazure) Marino 
Melba M. Marsh 

Mr. & Mrs. Richard J. Massey 
Tom May 

Anne Mazure 

Dick Mazure 

Tony Mazure 

games & Joann Melicharek 


Charles Monroe 
Mr. & Mrs. Mac J. Mueller 
Norman & Dolores Muller 
Kathy Murphy 
Mr. & Mrs. 
John Nawrocki 
La Verne Niblo 
Jack Niementowski 
Vona E. Niementowski 
Fred Niemeyer 
Jean M. Oram 
Our Shepherd Evangelical 

Lutheran Church 
Richard A. Parks 
Leonard & Gloria Pastuszak 
Clarence Peifer 
Carl & Audrey Persinger 

& Lindsey & Jared 
C. J. Piernikowski 
William Pouch 
William B. Pouch 
Shane Brumm Power 
Sharon Lee Power 
Ms. Alice V. Pugh 
Sam & Ruth Wise Pullara 
Lauren Redding 
Wilbur G. Rettig 
Dr. Charles Rinehart 
Nick & Dora Rinkovsky 
Bill Root for Carroll W. Root 
Nancy Root Smith for Jack Root 
Donald J. & Phyllis E. Ross 
Mrs. Joseph Rouhselange 


C. Murray 


Stephen J. Rowley 

Robert & Norma Ruble 
Mrs. Arthur J. Saager (Edna Guske) 
Mr. & Mrs. Lawrence Saberniak 
Mr. & Mrs. Carl Sapper 
James D. Schmal 

Estelle M. Schnurlein 
Roger H. Schnurilein 
Edgar W. Schutz 

Mr. & Mrs. Wayne Shafer 
Diane Sharp 

Theodore Smith 

Marion O. Sorensen 

Ann Spicknall 

Mr. & Mrs. Leonard Stang] 
Julia Ross Stoops 

William O. Stott 

Rena B. Strong 

Mr. & Mrs. Charles Stuhimacher 
Frances Rock Sudroff 
Jane Sullivan 

C. Roy & Margaret H. Swanson 
Greg Swantko 

Robert W. Szot 

Barbara & Steven Tayler 
Mr. & Mrs. Charles Tayler 
Walt Thalgott Family 

Dan & Kaye Thomas 
Bruce & Hazel Tipton 

Paul & Ceil Tobias 

Robert R. Todd 

Paul & Lois Trulley 
Thomas Trulley 

Mrs. Phillip J. Trythall 
John A. Walter III 

John A. Ward 

Mrs. Clayton J. Watkins 
The Rev. R. Donald Weaver 
Walter L. Weiland 

Walter Willett 

Mrs. Allegra Williams 
Wilbur C. Wirick 

Clarence C. Wirtz 

Dennis J. Wirtz 

Marie F. Wirtz 

Howard & Helen Wise 
Roland Wise 

Mona Wockner 

Mrs. Lillian M. Wood 
Margaret Woodke 

Walter Woodke 

Vernon Woodke 

Mary Margaret Wornhoff 
Walt & Maxine Wornhoff 
Charles & Irene Yedinak 
Rolin “Bud” Young 

Class of '41 
Louise Zimek 


Joseph D. Nerney, dr. 


Dear Crown Pointer: 
This letter could be summed up in two big words: "THANK YOU". 


The community participation in this event has been very high, and without your 
interest and input the SESQUICENTENNIAL celebration would not have been possible. 
Listed in this book you will find the names of the people and organizations who 
made generous contributions to this project. Unfortunately, we could not list the 
names of all the people who contributed their time and talent to the planning and 
execution of the celebration. Many people worked within the 150th framework, but 
many others worked thru the Chamber of Commerce, the Fourth of July Committee and 
other community minded groups. 


The "SESQUICENTENNIAL" planning was started in 1982, by Chamber of Commerce 
President, Norman J. Muller. After meeting with Mayor Richard C. Collins, and 
Attorney William F. Carroll, it was decided that this should be a community effort. 


Muller contacted all the service clubs, sororities, churches, and youth 
leagues. Interested citizens were also invited to attend the meetings. In 1983 
the group was incorporated by Mr. Carroll as a non-profit organization. Officers 
were elected and an Executive Committee was appointed. 


Named to the Executive Committee were: Joyce Graves Wisthoff, Vice President; 
Norma Persinger, Secretary; Andrew Sakes, Treasurer; Russell Keller, Special Events 
Charles and Mabel Swisher, Historical Book; Cliff Cremeans, Fund Raising; Vern Mees 
Budget; Marcia Gross, Publicity; and Norman J. Muller. The committee was later ex- 
panded to include Paul Bremer, Fund Raising; and Elaine Englebright who became our 
columnist and spokesperson. 


Our objective was to promote and support the existing annual activities and to 
schedule special projects and events to create a bigger SESQUICENTENNIAL cele- 
bration. It was done with the help of many people. Professional promoters were 
not employed. 


I want to thank everybody who participated. It is the people who make a com- 
munity and CROWN POINT is the GREATEST!!:! 


Very truly yours, ; 
< =e 7 jos Hts ( 


Joseph D. Nerney, Jr. 
President 


Crown Point’s 150th, Inc. 
P.O. Box 150 Crown Point, IN 46307 
219/663-1800 
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1 


“On the last day of October, we 
First entered this arm of the Grand Prairie.’ 
Thus, his own narrative began 
As Solon Robinson, the man 
Who arrived in Eighteen Thirty-four 
And said on that day, “Who could ask for more?” 
As he viewed that “rich mine of wealth that lay” 
Where the City of Crown Point is today. 
When he, who became the “Squatter King” 
With his wife, Mariah, daughter, Josephine, 
And little Solon Oscar, age three, 
Entered this “arm of the Grand Prairie”. 


, 


2 


Up the Michigan Road from Madison 
And Jennings County, the Robinsons 
In their covered wagons traveled north, 
One pulled by oxen, one by horse. 
In the area south of LaPorte is where 
They crossed the Kankakee, and there 
They found J. Hurlburt for a guide 
And continued on their westward ride. 
Over the Porter sand ridges, then along 
The timber that skirted Deep River, and on, 
As the old Soc Trail led this family 
Into the “arm of the Grand Prairie”. 
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Crown Point, Indiana 


CARRIER Y 


3 


One hundred and fifty years since then 
We view that once prairie land again, 
And see beneath Robinson’s prairie skies 
A city now of third class size. 
The place where the Pottowatomies brought 
Their sick, we're told, for the health they sought. 
The words of our founder that October day 
Are with us yet, as again we say, 
“Who could ask for more?”’, 
through the good and lean, 
Than our Lake County seat, 
nestled halfway between 
Lake Michigan’s shore and the old Kankakee, 


a 66 


On Robinson’s “arm of the Grand Prairie”. 


4 


Our rich heritage proves the old sayin’ true 
They built far better for us than they knew. 
With their fear of God, love for man, 
Their faith in this great prairie land, 
They laid the foundation with which we are blessed 
Where our homes, our schools, 
and our churches rest. 
Our Medical Center stands proud to renew 
That faith of the Red Man this prairie once knew. 
When today’s torch is passed, may it also be known 
That others reaped blessings 
from seed we had sown. 
And we’re proud in that day of the great history 
Of Crown Point, on the 
“arm of the Grand Prairie”. 
Charles W. Swisher 


“The Moving Finger writes; and having urit, 
Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 


Nor all your tears wash out a Word of it.” 


Omar Khayyam 
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